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SHAKESPEARE—WITH MUSIC 
PHILIP GORDON’ 


If high-school students read Shakespeare as they did some years 
ago, teachers may still be hearing the alarming stage direction: 
“‘Hautboys and trumpets enter a sewer.’’ How simple it would be 
if the plays were seen and heard but not read! The martial music 
would sound, the sewer would cross the stage, and all would be well. 

Probably such a scheme is not practicable, but many a teacher must 
wish, as a scene is being read aloud, that the music which Shake- 
speare employed so copiously might actually be heard. How the 
alarums and flourishes would stir the blood! How much better one 
would understand Brutus, the scholar and aesthete, if one could hear 
the boy sing to him on the eve of battle! How transparent Portia’s 
plan would become if ‘‘Tell me where is fancy bred’’ were sung to 
the meditating Bassanio! And what a treat it would be to top off 
Twelfth Night with a merry “When that I was and a little tiny boy.”’ 
What a travesty to have to read this patter-song, which to the 
groundlings was a bit of “‘the best fooling.”’ 

As everyone knows, music was indispensable to the Elizabethan 
stage. There might be no props, no spot, no drop, but there was 
music—and not just a tavern “‘noise’”’ but a good “‘consort.”’ And 
there were singers as well as actors in the company—Ariel, Feste, 
Ophelia, Desdemona, Amiens, Autolycus. 

That teachers are aware of all this is evident from the requests 


* A member of the music department of the South Side High School, Newark, N.J. 
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which they make for Shakespeare songs. ‘Today, thanks in part to 
the phonograph, in part to the excellence of high-school music, no 
one needs to teach Shakespeare without hearing the songs which the 
author considered integral to the play. 

How this may be done will be demonstrated by a presentation of 
plans and materials for the use of music in the study of Twelfth 
Night. 

In some schools a teacher will be able to draw upon the orchestra, 
choral classes, and solo voices, while in others only phonograph 
records will be available. Experience indicates that enthusiasm for 
the music is closely related to the degree of pupil participation. The 
classes like best of all to do a little singing themselves, varied by 
solos from some of their more gifted, musically trained schoolmates 
or with an occasional recording of unusual interest. 

This does not mean that phonograph records are not desirable 
equipment. A record offers the advantage of immediate availability, 
so that a song may be heard at the moment when it occurs in the 
play. This is better than saving all the songs for some special period 
after the reading of the entire play has been finished. A judicious 
use of all resources is the wisest procedure. 

The responsibility for the musical features probably will fall upon 
a committee of students or a student manager or music director. 
But as the teacher will wish to become familiar with the general 
background, a few references with a minimum of musical technicali- 
ties may be of value. 

The easiest to read is L. C. Elson’s Shakespeare in Music (1goo). 
This or E. W. Naylor’s Shakespeare and Music (1898, revised 1931) 
will be found in almost any library. Music on the Shakespearian 
Stage by G. H. Cowling (1913) is an excellent little handbook, cover- 
ing the whole subject without taking the reader too far beyond his 
depth; unfortunately, it is out of print and may be difficult to ob- 
tain. For short reading there is ‘Music’ in Volume II of Shake- 
speare’s England (1917), which is followed by a valuable glossary of 
Elizabethan musical terms; or E. J. Dent’s “Shakespeare and 
Music” in Granville-Barker and Harrison’s Companion to Shake- 
speare Studies (1934). Teachers interested in a critical study of 
Shakespeare’s use of song but not particularly concerned with indi- 
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vidual musical settings may wish to consult Richmond Noble’s book, 
Shakes peare’s Use of Song (1923). 

Most of the music for Twelfth Night can be located in the Shake- 
speare song collections, of which there are several. One of the best 
is Fifty Shakspere Songs edited by Charles Vincent (Oliver Ditson 
Co., 1906). Almost all the airs can be found also in Elson and Nay- 
lor, and in the Furness Variorum. 

Recordings of the songs are in Victor Album P39, Columbia AI- 
bum M4o2, Columbia record DX928, and His Master’s Voice (Brit- 
ish Gramophone) record B4201. The latter is devoted entirely to 
Twelfth Night. 

Now let us consider the scenes in which music is required. 

Act I, scene 1.—The scene opens with musicians playing some- 
thing slow and sentimental, probably a pavan. It would be a fair 
guess that they played ‘‘Lachrimae,”’ which every musician had at 
his fingertips. (Fletcher definitely called for this air in The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle.) But as it is not likely to be readily accessible, 
some other tune probably will have to be used to create the atmos- 
phere the poet wanted. It is suggested that music students be en- 
couraged to compose a short original melody to use here. It could 
be played by a violinist, who possibly might be found in the English 
class. The music and the text must be synchronized—another fine 
problem for youth interested in radio or motion pictures—so that 
the words ‘“‘That strain again!’’ may be followed by a repetition of 
the air; and the melody must have a “dying fall’’—that is, must end 
on a descending passage, morendo. At ‘“‘Enough, no more!”’ the music 
must break off; by this time a new theme, “‘not so sweet now as it 
was before,”’ should have been introduced. 

Should this not be feasible, a record may be used. Several pavans, 
played on the lute by Suzanne Bloch, are on Timely record 1301. 
Peter Warlock’s ‘‘Capriol”’ suite, though not based on English music, 
opens with a well-known pavan that would be appropriate (Victor 
record 13497). 

Several composers have written music to the passage beginning 

2 If local dealers cannot furnish foreign recordings, communicate with the Gramo- 
phone Shop, New York City. 
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“Tf music be the food of love,”’ but it is clear that Shakespeare never 
meant these lines to be sung. 

Act II, scene 3.—A great deal of singing is heard in this scene 
two catches, a solo song, several snatches from popular ballads, and 
a burlesque of a well-known ‘“‘ayre.” 

The presence of the Clown, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew in one place 
at one time makes a three-men’s catch inevitable. ‘Shall we rouse 
the night-owl in a catch that will draw three souls out of one 
weaver?” (The Flemish weavers, who had come over in large num- 
bers to seek work, were known for their singing, as were the English 
cobblers.) The singers apparently were free to choose anything they 
wished for the first catch, but the second is named specifically— 
“Hold thy peace, thou knave.”’ The point of it is that the epithet 
“knave’’—as inflammatory then as “‘liar” is now—is flung about 
with impunity. 

It would seem that if the cobblers and the weavers—not to men- 
tion the Andrews and the Tobys—could sing catches, the modern 
schoolboy should be able to. In actual experience, however, it has 
been none too easy, even for boys trained in choral clubs. We have 
no such tradition of informal part singing as existed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Nevertheless, an effort should be made 
to have the catches sung. For the first, we suggest “Jack, boy!”’ 
which Shakespeare used elsewhere; the music is in Elson, page 221. 
The other, ‘Hold thy peace,”’ has been copied in many collections 
since its first publication in Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia (1609). It 
will be found in Elson, Naylor, and Furness, and on H.M.V. record 
B42or. 

It was Shakespeare’s practice to give the principal songs to a 
singing actor—in this case Will Kempe, leading comedian of the day. 
He could sing, dance, play the tabor and pipe, and accompany his 
voice on the lute, all in addition to taking a stellar role in the play. 
Very little of the music sung on the Shakespearean stage has been 
preserved; of the Clown’s three songs, none at all remains. There 
is an old tune called ‘‘O mistress mine,”’ which is known in two in- 
strumental arrangements, one by Thomas Morley and the other by 
William Byrd; one of these (more commonly the latter) will be 
found in association with Shakespeare’s lyric in practically every 
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collection of Shakespeare songs and in several high-school books. 
It is a charming Elizabethan tune and may have been connected 
with an earlier form of the song. As it stands now, the lyric and the 
air represent two different stanza forms—the former six lines, the 
latter (Byrd’s version) five lines plus the conventional repetition of 
the last two. However, by pulling and hauling one makes them go 
together. In spirit they make a perfect union, and technical dis- 
crepancies may be overlooked. 

This song is not suitable for singing by an entire class, but it makes 
a delightful solo, and students of voice are glad to co-operate. Lis- 
teners always enjoy it and often ask to have it repeated. A recorded 
performance is on H.M.V. record B42o01. 

Sir Toby Belch, who is not expected to be a singer—rather he 
might be called a ‘“‘bawler’’—raises his voice in melody several times 
in thisscene. Usually it is just the “good burnt sack” that moves him 
to these flights, after the manner of jovial topers in all ages. ‘‘Three 
merry men,” in which he must be joined by the others, is a simple 
bit of tune; it is in Furness, page 120, Naylor, page 188, and Fifty 
Shakspere Songs, page 14. For the rest, it matters little what Toby 
sings, if only it be sufficiently raucous; “She lives down in our alley’’ 
or “Sweet Adeline”’ could be used with telling effect. 

But one piece must be sung faithfully, and that is “Farewell, dear 
heart.”’ Thisis an “‘ayre’’ by Robert Jones, evidently quite popular at 
the time. It is easy to learn, but to make this scene really effective 
the song must be practiced so that the spoken interpolations come 
in at exactly the right moment. In Elson the words and music are 
arranged in just that way; the ayre is also in the Vincent collection. 
Recordings are in Victor Album P39 and H.M.V. record B42o1. 
One of Shakespeare’s most delightfully humorous scenes will be 
spoiled if this passage is read and not sung. 

Act II, scene 4.—Here, too, there is music by the consort, for 
which the suggestions made under I, 1, may serve again. This scene 
contains what ought to be the most significant song in the whole 
play—‘‘Come away, death.” There is reason to believe that this 
belonged originally to Viola, and her singing it to the duke, whom 
she loves apparently against all hope, would be a striking example 
of Shakespeare’s genius for committing to song what cannot so ef- 
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fectively be communicated through words. Other such songs are 
“Tell me where is fancy bred”’ and “‘A poor soul sat sighing.’ Like 
the latter, ““Come away, death” was sung to an “old and plain” tune. 
Unfortunately, this air cannot be found, and neither Arne’s setting 
(Columbia Album M4oz) nor Barratt’s (Columbia record DXo928) 
does justice to the lyric. By far the most impressive setting is that 
of Sibelius, sung by Marian Anderson on Victor record 1809. Grati- 
fying results have been obtained by asking students in music classes 
to compose original melodies for this song. The sentimental lyric 
appeals strongly to them. 

Act V, scene 1 —Omitting two unimportant bits in IV, 2, we come 
finally to ‘When that I was and a little tiny boy.”’ No song in all 
the plays has been discussed more than this, and it has been labeled 
everything from piffle to profundity. Actually it has nothing to do 
with the play. When the comedy was finished, Will Kempe came 
out for the jig. With the aid of pantomime and foolery he sent the 
groundlings into gales of laughter, very much, probably, as did Sam 
Cowell in the 1830’s with ‘“‘Lord Lovel.”’ ““When that I was” appar- 
ently was well known, for it crops up again in King Lear. No trace 
of the Elizabethan tune can be found; the melody commonly used, 
which comes from the eighteenth century, is in Elson, page 321, 
Furness, page 314, and Vincent, page 67. It is simple enough for any 
class to sing. An attractive scheme is to use the whole class for the 
refrains and a single voice for the other lines. Recordings are in 
Columbia Album Myo2, Columbia record DXg928, and H.M.V. 
record B4201. 

3 ‘The characteristic stage jig of the period was an afterpiece in the form of a brief 
farce which was sung and accompanied by dancing” (Charles Read Baskerville, The 
Elizabethan Jig [1929], p. 3); ““The stage jig must frequently have been a solo per- 


formance” (ibid., p. 164) 
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IS ENGLISH GOING OUT? 
PHILIP R. JENKINS’ 


For a long time the social-studies teachers have been telling us 
that we are living in a “changing social order,’ but we English 
teachers never really believed it until we began to be affected by this 
same changing social order. Now it has caught us in the shape of the 
double period (social studies and English combined), and we are 
beginning to wonder whether the hour to act has not already passed. 
English as a subject is being slowly absorbed by the social studies. 
That is the cold reality of the matter. Like a blind earthworm we 
are going down the gullet of the robin of social studies to be “‘inte- 
grated” into his system. Here and there all over the country prin- 
cipals are asking English teachers to handle a double period and to 
teach an integrated mixture of social studies and English. The prin- 
cipals, it should be said, do not pretend to know just what “inte- 
grated’’ means and are quite willing to leave that aspect of the mat- 
ter to the teacher concerned. Meanwhile the poor teacher, with no 
backing from anybody, and with the impression that the whole thing 
is only a matter of temporary experimentation, marches to his doom; 
for, as with other educational hobbyhorses, this one is being ridden 
high, wide, and handsome. This movement does not seem as yet to 
be so strong in the East as it is on the Pacific Coast, where the thing 
has been going on for several years under the name of “‘social living.”’ 
In other parts of the country, however, it is spreading; and if it 
keeps on we may expect to see English as a subject gone forever from 
the curriculum. 

The question is: ‘Should the English teachers of the country 
they have a powerful organization in their National Council—do 
something about this?” If this paper accomplishes nothing else, it 
hopes at least to be the means of starting some discussion on the 
subject. Surely, if we have any belief in English as a separate sub- 
ject, we ought to be able and willing to defend it. 

t A teacher of English in John Marshall High School, Rochester, N.Y., now serving 
as exchange teacher in the Los Angeles public schools. 
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As a way of thinking about this subject let’s consider, first of all, 
what English is, then, what the social studies are, and, last, what is 
gained or lost in a combination of the two subjects. And, may it be 
said, the writer, when discussing methods, is trying to keep in mind 
the practical side. That means a class of from thirty-five to forty 
students. 

Years ago English used to be a study of literary history based on 
sucha book as Long’s or Halleck’s textbook of English literature. A 
few pages were read at a time and the facts memorized. This history, 
you will remember, was supplemented by a few themes and the care- 
ful reading of several classics—Ivanhoe, Macbeth, Silas Marner, to 
mention a few. By way of oral work the school sponsored debates 
and prize orations. Grammar was grammar in those days. Gradual- 
ly, however, with the increase in high-school population, the subject 
of English was made broader and more pupil-conscious. The reading 
of literary history was abandoned in favor of the reading of litera- 
ture, and great efforts were made to fit the book to the child instead 
of the child to the book. Grammar was made functional, speech 
work became something that would help a student in getting a job 
instead of winning an oratorical contest, and writing became a mat- 
ter of personality development instead of an intellectual exercise. 
For those people not by nature capable of much reading and writing, 
English became something else again, including within its spreading 
borders such subjects as manners, reading of gas meters and auto- 
mobile laws, posture, newspaper reading. All this was most distantly 
related to authors and literary criticism, but the majority of English 
teachers felt satisfied that these studies were fulfilling a need of boys 
and girls. Too, they saw no necessity to worry over the state of 
English, because at the center of this strange mixture of things called 
English, writing and reading and thinking still formed a solid core. 

If we remember that social studies used to be called history, we 
can understand the difference in emphasis that has come into that 
field. History used to be a page-by-page memorization of a textbook 
—an account of the doings of men. Then came social studies, and 
history expanded into a study of the society of the past and of the 
present, an inquiry among different authorities for the various forces 
—economic, political, psychological—that act upon men. The prob- 
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lem method of study was adopted by these new social-studies teach- 
ers. The whole course, in much the same way as English, broke from 
the constraint of one textbook and took wings to the spaciousness of 
the library. 

The next step followed quite naturally. Social-studies pupils now 
had to know how to use the library. They had to know how to make 
outlines of material read while away from the eye of the teacher. 
They had to know how to prepare a bibliography. Above all, they 
had to know how to read. Well, what department taught all these 
accomplishments? The English department did or, at least, had tried 
to. Why were the students in social studies not competent, then, to 
study profitably in the library? Had they not all studied English? 
Nobody could answer that one, except to suggest perhaps that the 
transfer-of-training principle had something to do about it. If little 
or no transfer of training occurs, then teachers could not expect pu- 
pils to apply techniques of outlining learned in English class to out- 
side reading for social studies. The conclusion came unavoidably: 
Let’s combine the two courses and let the pupils do their outlining 
work on social-studies material. When they make talks, let them, 
instead of telling silly stories or personal anecdotes, use more serious 
material from the social studies. And so it was done, and we have 
the integrated course. 

What advantages grew out of this union—not the advantages 
downtown heads list in curriculum reports, but the advantages listed 
by the teacher who has actually experienced the course by teaching it? 
Incidentally, those responsible for this course said that one objective 
of the course was a shift from compartmentalization of subject mat- 
ter to the boys and girls themselves. This emphasis on the boys and 
girls in preference to subject matter is a fine thing, and, if the double 
period will accomplish what English and social studies separately 
have failed to do, one should be in favor of the double period. The 
only difficulty with this objective, however, is that it so blandly as- 
sumes that English and social-studies teachers have not been con- 
sidering the boys and girls. This is just not the truth! Until these 
creators of the Janus-headed course can convince us that we have 
not been considering boys and girls, most social-studies and English 
teachers will resent strongly any such assumption and will go on be- 
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lieving that they do consider boys and girls. But one can always 
pick a quarrel with the objectives of courses. To get back, just what 
are the advantages? First, because the teacher must now teach the 
students how to read history, he teaches students how to do a better 
job of studying history. Next, the teacher does not have so many 
different personalities during the course of the day. Four classes 
now means only seventy people, not one hundred and forty. In the 
third place, the English teacher must now read a little history and 
the social-studies teacher a little English. This, it is to be hoped, 
makes them more cultured men and women. Another advantage is 
that the students may just possibly realize that all knowledge is re- 
lated—but this is quite a bit to expect of a high-school youngster. A 
fifth advantage may be that the teacher can know the pupils so well 
that he can to some extent guide the pupils’ mental development. 
And, last, the pupil by practicing his reading, writing, and thinking 
upon social-studies material is not wasting his time upon insignificant 
material. (The italicized word does not come from the English de- 
partment.) 

And now, what are the disadvantages? Departmentalization used 
to be urged on the ground that a pupil would thus learn to get along 
with different personalities in the form of different teachers. Is that 
not true today? It is true that if a pupil secures a good personality 
for a double period he is doubly well off; but the reverse can also 
happen in this not best-of-all-possible worlds. 

According to the teacher of English, furthermore, language and 
literature study, nonintegrated, is important, and for several reasons. 
First, in the English class each child has to some extent a chance to 
grow as he himself likes. While it is true that in most classes he is 
asked to read certain books with the rest of the class, for the most 
part he is guided by an understanding teacher into reading that is 
meant for him. And so some girls read Forsyte Saga because they 
are mature enough, while others learn about love from Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter or Booth Tarkington; and a mechanical-minded boy can 
absorb books about airplanes and deep-sea diving or about anything 
else that interests him. Under the integrated system what happens? 
Each child now must read novels, stories, poems, and plays having 
to do with the period in history being studied. The Colonial period 
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in American history, for example, calls for the novels of Kenneth 
Roberts, for the poetry of Philip Freneau, for Mary Austin’s trans- 
lations of Indian poetry, whether or no the pupil is ready for these. 
If this literature is not used, by just so much, the writer submits, 
is the integration not accomplished. And if no integration takes 
place, one of the great objectives of the course is plowed under. Let 
the reader ask himself: ‘“‘Who is here thinking more about the child 
than about the subject matter?” 

In the next place, the teacher of English is rapidly coming to feel 
that only in his class does the modern child secure anything im- 
practical. Notice that word—not practical, but impractical. The 
other subjects are a mass of facts all useful in teaching one to earn 
a living but not how to live; in the English class much of the subject 
matter is not designed to be good for anything. In the English class 
the child absorbs culture in the finest meaning of that word—tre- 
finement in manners, in appreciation, in thought. Practical if you 
like, but in the highest sense. 

What happens in the double period? Lewis Mumford, in his Faith 
for Living, calls attention to the growth, that has been going on for 
a good many years, of pragmatic liberalism. Let me choose a brief 
statement from a rather long discussion in this book of pragmatic 
liberalism, in order to sculpture a point of this paragraph. 

The pragmatic liberal thought that science, which asks all questions, would 
in time also answer them. He was at home in problem-solving situations, and ill 
at ease in realms like poetry and art and morals, where his type of intellectual 
technique was an unprofitable one. [And so, not being able to understand this 
territory of the mind, he refused to admit its existence.] The evil results of this 
habit of mind in education are only just beginning to show: they may well con- 
tribute to the ultimate downfall of our civilization. 


In the double period we have at work this sort of pragmatic liberal- 
ism. Here literature becomes useful to illustrate a period of history. 
Snowbound, to take one example, is no longer read for its aesthetic 
value; rather it is read, and hurriedly, for there is much material to 
cover, because it illustrates an economic phase in the history of the 
American home. Now you may contend that a teacher does not 
have to read it from that point of view. Of course not. But the fact 
is, he does, if he wishes to integrate English and history. If the teach- 
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er finds some literature that seems to be allergic to history, such as 
Poe’s short stories or any number of informal essays, he does not 
read these, because of lack of time, with the deplorable result that 
aesthetics and morals are omitted from the student’s formal educa- 
tion. And in this respect, it might be noted parenthetically, the 
teacher is merely following the modern trend; for literature has, dur- 
ing many years now, been offering less and less of the aesthetic and 
moral type. Our novel and poetry and drama have become prag- 
matic. The Shakespeares have been thrown into the vat along with 
the grapes of wrath, and the children’s teeth are being set on edge. 
This is not to cry down the value of sociological, economic, and polit- 
ical reading. Not at all. But the other type of literature is necessary 
for a person growing up in a modern world. It is more than that; 
it is downright imperative. In the double-period class the chances of 
the pupil’s having experience with aesthetics and ethics are very 
slim. 

It will be urged by those in favor of the double period that such a 
course does not necessarily exclude the teaching of appreciation of 
the aesthetic values of literature, that this depends on the teacher, 
that there are some English teachers who never teach appreciation. 
True, but we are trying to reform such teachers. To import a horde 
of social-studies teachers into the field of English only makes a hard 
job unnecessarily harder. 

We have need of the class in English with a trained lover of litera- 
ture as guide, someone whose will and pleasure it is to give the child 
through literature a full dose of the best the ages have to offer. Ina 
modern world of flying machines, digging machines, pushing ma- 
chines, plucking machines, and almost human machines, a child is 
hearing less and less about certain values in life that our forefathers 
thought necessary—leisure, the love of walking, laughter about hu- 
man foibles, beauty in the sky and on the land, moral courage, ideal- 
ism, love of something or of someone without a pay check at the end. 
The child needs, like Walt Whitman, to depart from the learned 
astronomer and from time to time to look up in perfect silence at 
the stars. Only in the English classroom can he do this, for only here 
will he hear about these values as living meanings for him now in the 
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IN DEFENSE OF INTENSIVE READING 
ALICE L. FOLEY" 


During the past few years we teachers of English have witnessed 
the gradual dying-out of the old idea that the function of the teacher 
of literature in high school is to lead students in a detailed study of a 
few carefully selected literary masterpieces. In its place has arisen 
the conception of the teacher of literature as a guide in a “‘free read- 
ing’ program. This fundamental change in the purpose of literature 
in our high schools is characteristic of the age in which we live—an 
age which emphasizes quantity rather than quality, which is in- 
clined to skim the surface of things without going very deeply into 
anything. 

Certainly there is much to be said in favor of extensive reading. 
Undoubtedly our high-school students do need to read more widely 
if they are to meet the manifold problems of our complex civiliza- 
tion.? Undoubtedly, also, many of us teachers have spent altogether 
too much time analyzing every sentence in The House of the Seven 
Gables, pondering every word in Macbeth. 

But the danger of overemphasis (unfortunately ever present when- 
ever a new idea occurs in educational philosophy) is a real one. Al- 
though one cannot hope to stem the tide of the increasing popularity 
of the extensive reading program, perhaps it will help teachers to 
clarify their own thinking on the matter to hear the opinion of one 
who views the free reading program with serious misgivings. 

In the first place, the extensive reading program makes of the 
English teacher a guide rather than a teacher; it tends to relegate 
the teacher of literature to the role of a librarian. To do this is to 


t Teacher of English and journalism at Brighton High School, Rochester, N.Y. 

2 I question, however, the value of having high-school students read every book writ- 
ten in the heat of the present world-conflagration. Such books as Jan Valtin’s Out of 
the Night, for example, are poor food for young minds. Certainly the inculcation of 
hatred in our young people is no way to help the next generation build a better world. 
Yet this book and others like it are on the suggested reading lists in some high schools 
today. 
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deprive young people of the part that she is peculiarly fitted to play 
in instilling in them a love of books. The teacher of literature is, or 
should be, primarily an interpretative artist. Her function is to help 
the child get the maximum of meaning from the printed page. She 
brings her wider experience, her greater knowledge, her deeper appre- 
ciation, to the aid of the student in order that he may become the 
“Perfect Reader” described by Christopher Morley—one whose 
“clear, keen, outstretching mind is intent only to be one in spirit 
with the invisible author.” By showing pupils how to read a book 
for all there is in it, she leads them to become discriminating readers, 
who, in time, will grow to be independent of her help. 

Advocates of the extensive reading program who believe in letting 
high-school students read widely on their own maintain that adoles- 
cents can read books like The Idylls of the King and Silas Marner 
without help from a teacher. Any experienced teacher knows better. 
One difference between the ‘best’? books and other books is that 
the former are much more than just stories; yet, when the immature 
youth reads one of these books on his own, the story is generally all 
he gets out of it. Comprehension of the general thought or action 
of a great book is not enough. What a bleak prospect for the future 
of American literature if we do not lead the writers of tomorrow to 
feel a great book, to sense the turn of phrase peculiar to an author, 
to study all the things that make a man a great writer and humbly 
to learn from him how to write! It is as absurd to expect a fifteen- 
year-old child to read The Idylls of the King on his own and under- 
stand them as it would be to expect him to be able to interpret Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica symphony without help of any kind. A child would 
have to be a genius to do either. Those who theorize about education 
are inclined to overestimate the adolescent mind. 

If you ask an adult what English teacher in his own high-school 
school career he remembers most vividly, he will inevitably name the 





one who opened for his groping mind the door of understanding to 
one of the world’s great books. Perhaps she did it simply by the way 
she read it aloud—the human voice is a marvelous instrument of in- 
terpretation—perhaps it was her skilful questioning, or again her 
ability to make the most occult passage clear. When I was a senior 

3 ‘The Perfect Reader,” in Forty-four Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1925), p. 25. 
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in high school, I came upon Browning’s ““My Last Duchess.”’ No 
matter how carefully I read it, the poem baffled me. At last I took 
it to my English teacher, who gave me the help I needed. Moreover, 
her explanation of the poet’s style enabled me to read more of 
Browning on my own and understand it. 

Another argument used by advocates of the wide reading program 
is that, since many of our students will not continue their education 
beyond high school, we must make extensive readers of them before 
they leave our guidance. This would be fine if we could, at the same 
time, be certain that these boys and girls would become extensive 
readers of worth-while books. I do not mean, of course, that we ex- 
pect, or would want, them to read only the classics; but we all know 
that far too often our efforts result in the girls reading three love- 
story magazines a month and the boys two cheap detective stories 
and a western thriller. Perhaps, if before we sent them forth into a 
world flooded with trash we read with them a few worth-while books, 
using all our enthusiasm, all our salesmanship, and all the talents we 
possess to make them like these books and understand them, we 
should have fortified them against the corner newsstand. A com- 
plaint often heard from nonacademic students who attend schools 
which are using the extensive reading program is this: ‘We just 
read by ourselves in class all the time; we don’t learn anything.” 
And though we may smile at the naiveté of the thought, may there 
not be a kernel of truth in it? 

Again, there is a real social value in a discussion that arises natu- 
rally out of a book that a class is reading together. I recently heard 
a lecturer criticize adversely an English class which she had visited. 
“All thirty students were reading A Tale of Two Cities together,”’ she 
said contemptuously. Now thirty students all reading the same 
book, sharing their experience under the leadership of a skilful teach- 
er who is leading them to see more deeply into the story than their 
youthful minds could see unaided, might quite conceivably, it seems 
to me, be learning more than thirty students in a classroom reading 
thirty different books with a frantic teacher trying to run a veritable 
three-ring circus. When alert young Americans read a play like 
Julius Caesar together, if their teacher is any good at all, they are 
doing some precise and reflective thinking. Since the average high- 
school student’s ability to search out facts is far in advance of his 
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ability to reflect on these facts, such an experience is indeed valuable. 
High-school students are gregarious. They like to share experiences, 
to argue over differences in interpretation, over moral values and 
social problems. A book that every student has read carefully may 
well be the fountainhead for such discussions. 

Again, the extensive reading program emphasizes quantity rather 
than quality. Whenever teachers write articles about their success 
with the free reading program, they invariably use a statement simi- 
lar to this: “‘Although John read only two books, Bob read sixteen,” 
and the implication is that Bob has done eight times as well as John. 
If John read two worth-while books thoroughly and thoughtfully, 
perhaps he learned more than did Bob, who skimmed sixteen. Just 
as too many movies can spoil one’s pleasure in movies, so too many 
undigested books can spoil one’s keen delight in reading. I have 
known bright students who have read so many books so rapidly that 
that within a week’s time they didn’t even know the title of the one 
they had read last. Nervously gulping everything that has been said 
and thought in the world is apt to smother any talent the young 
student may have for thinking or writing on his own. Are we teach- 
ers of English aiming to send forth another generation which feels 
that it must read every new book that is published—or a condensed 
version of it? Adult readers of today spread themselves too thin. 
The term ‘‘a smattering of ignorance”’ applies to far too many of our 
own generation. Too many of us are glib of tongue in talking, and 
shallow in thinking, about the books we read. When we teachers in 
our classrooms place a premium on quantity, we encourage hasty, 
careless reading. We lead students to skim literary masterpieces as 
we would skim the daily paper. It is no wonder that the Reader’s 
Digest is about as heavy reading as even so-called ‘‘well-educated”’ 
adults can take. 

But the greatest danger of all in the extensive reading program is, 
it seems to me, that of sending the child to a great book before he is 
old enough to understand it. Sometimes I think that on Judgment 
Day we English teachers will have to answer for the books we spoil 
for young people by encouraging them to read these books when 
they are too immature to comprehend them. Too often in the free 
reading program students are set to read, and enthusiastic teachers 
think they have succeeded in reading, books far beyond their con- 
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ceptual ability. “I have a fourteen-year-old girl in my class who is 
reading Anna Karenina,” I heard a teacher boast recently. What 
would have been a tremendous experience for the girl at twenty (or 
perhaps thirty) is spoiled forever. I am convinced that it is of de- 
cidedly doubtful benefit to a very young person of great sensitive- 
ness to read fast and widely, that the cramming of books faster than 
they can be digested is especially dangerous for the unusually gifted 
mind. 

The high-school and home libraries of twenty years ago offered 
few books, but what the youth of that day found there they read 
and re-read. Extensive reading was postponed perforce until the stu- 
dent entered college; and since, by that time, he brought to his read- 
ing a richer background, his college reading became for him, corre- 
spondingly, a richer experience. There are books that belong rightly 
to college years, even perhaps to later life; and to encourage a child 
to read these books while he is still in high school is as wrong, in my 
opinion, as it would be to force him into a social experience that be- 
longs to adult life. 

College professors of English often write on what preparation they 
would like entering freshmen to have. They expect many things of 
us high-school English teachers, but I have never yet read that one 
has required entering students to have read extensively. What the 
college English teachers do ask is that the high schools send them 
students who know how to read for everything there is in it. Un- 
doubtedly MacEdward Leach, associate professor of English at the 
University of Pennsylvania, speaks for the majority of his confreres 
when he says: ‘‘A student coming out of high school English into 
college has a right to expect new material, new content..... ” We 
in the high school would be doing the colleges a greater service if, 
instead of sending them students who have read extensively, we sent 
them students who know how to read intensively. 

The statement that it is not how much one reads but what one 
reads that matters is a truism, but it is a truism that teachers of 
English should not forget. Time in school should be given to ex- 
tensive reading, but at least an equal amount of time should be spent 
in precise, reflective reading. Before we teachers of English go “all 
out”’ for the extensive reading program, it might be well if we read 


4 “Logical Articulation,” English Journal, November, 1941, p. 759. 
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intensively Clifton Fadiman’s statement in the October, 1941, issue 
of Harper’s Magazine. Mr. Fadiman says: “I suppose I have read 
five or ten thousand books—it doesn’t matter which—in the past 
couple of decades. Every so often I catch myself wondering if I 
shouldn’t be a sight wiser if I had read only fifteen, and they the 


right ones.’’s 


MAKING SOPHOMORES READING ADULTS 
IN A DEMOCRACY 
MILTON A. PESKOWITZ" 


I have always felt that we teachers often try to make our pupils 
students of literature rather than reading adults. As a result litera- 
ture becomes a distasteful chore. So impressed are we with the ex- 
cellencies of “the classics” that we forget that those niceties of style, 
characterization, and atmosphere are beyond the ken and experi- 
ence of the high-school student. No wonder literature is disliked. 

The Pocket Book editions of famous works of literature were the 
clue to the answer to the problem confronting me. Children wanted 
to read them; the books were colorful and looked short and easy. 
Why not allow the class to choose the books it wanted to read, books 
for which it was ready, books which had definite literary and social 
value? The class welcomed the idea avidly. 

A list of the Pocket Book offerings was quickly secured. This led 
into class discussion of the novel as an art form and into classifying 
the novel into its various types. After a heated, enthusiastic discus- 
sion on the human relationship problems, the authors, and the possi- 
bilities of each novel, the class decided upon the following: Bambi, 
by Felix Salten; We Are Not Alone, by James Hilton; Pride and 
Prejudice, by Jane Austen; and Jeeves, by P. G. Wodehouse. The 
Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club, by Dorothy Sayers, was chosen 
as a bonus book. Through the kind co-operation of my principal and 
supervising principal, six copies of each title were secured for us. 

I divided the class into four groups of six students each so that at 

s“‘The Reviewing Business,” Harper’s Magazine, October, 1941, p. 462. 
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any given time each group would be reading and discussing different 
titles. It was decided that there would be no daily assignments but 
that each group should assume the responsibility of completing one 
book a week. A person finishing a book beforehand had the right 
to read a bonus book—of which the class contributed several to 
supplement The Unpleasantness at the Bellona Club. Before the unit 
began, we had a discussion on ‘What Makes a Good Teacher,” and 
on the basis of our results a president was chosen by each group to 
conduct its group meetings. Also, a secretary was elected to keep 
and read at the end of the period the minutes of each group meeting 
and discussion; the secretary was also to introduce strangers and 
visitors to the members of her group. At the end of the week the 
books were rotated; short daily quizzes ascertained who was and 
who was not meeting the daily minimum reading requirements. 

I had talked about this plan with Mr. A. Grommon of Cornell 
University, whose suggestions and ideas were responsible for my 
work, but my results exceeded my expectations. I had students 
finishing their books in two or three nights and begging for more. At 
least four of my twenty-four pupils read eight books in four weeks! 

The children were in a real-life situation, talking, debating, ana- 
lyzing among themselves something they did or did not like. Work- 
ing in groups as they were, they learned to work socially, politely, 
and co-operatively, learned to respect the rights and ideas of others 
—a real democratic situation. In arranging my groups I had been 
scrupulously careful to bring into contact personalities who would 
be of mutual benefit to one another. Thus, under the stimulation 
of friendly, serious, vivacious Helen, Irma—a shy, reserved child— 
emerged an active participant in the discussions. Loud, vulgar 
George quieted down in the presence of soft-spoken, well-mannered 
Lorraine. Foreign Nick, who clicked his heels when he said “‘hello’”’ 
or ‘‘thank you,”’ is less glaringly different now. One group thought 
it would be a good idea to hold formal meetings. Certainly I would 
help them learn the rules of formal parliamentary procedure! After 
some research on this problem the results were presented to the en- 
tire class and a sample demonstration given. 

During our class sessions I walked from group to group, asking a 
question here, clarifying a point there, perhaps reading a selection 
to stimulate interest. Often a student would ask permission to read 
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aloud to the class a particularly exciting, humorous, or even difficult 
passage, which served to stimulate in his hearers a desire to read 
further in a book or to read the book itself. Talks about story con- 
tent occupied only a short part of the time. I shall never forget my 
feelings at the moment Amelia’s face lit up and she blurted, ‘““Why, 
Bambi’s not a little deer; he’s a regular human child!” This led to 
discussions of how environment changes a character, the influences 
of heredity, utopias, the rule of force and of fear, self-reliance, and 
the need for love of all God’s creatures. And don’t think “The An- 
cient Mariner’ wasn’t brought up! And Connie spreading conta- 
gious mirth throughout the class by hysterically laughing, “Imagine 
my father saying, ‘Mrs. Chagaris, kindly pass the butter.’ ’ 

Pride and Prejudice opened an entirely new world to them. Very 
little in the entire unit pleased them as much as this man hunt. 
“O Mr. Peskowitz, don’t you think Laurence Olivier is so romantic?” 
Of course the reference to the motion picture naturally led into a 
discussion as to the suitability of the various actors for the role each 
portrayed. The selection of Edna May Oliver as Lady Catherine 
was a touchstone for observations on how the movies edit, change 
(e.g.,H. M. Pulham, Esquire), and often mutilate the original stories 
in the actual filming of a novel. The question as to why this is done 
and the role of the moving picture as an educative force received 
animated discussion and were subjects raised at the next meeting 
of our Cinema Club. 

We Are Not Alone was the book unanimously chosen as the best 
liked. On the face of its value, Goodbye, Mr. Chips, Lost Horizon, 
and And Now, Goodbye were in constant circulation among the faster 
readers. (James Hilton’s books did not remain long in the display 
of at least twenty titles of Pocket Book editions which I personally 
had accumulated.) 

Not only were problems of human relationship found and ex- 
ploited. The pupils exchanged ideas and views on tolerance, the 
place of minorities in a democratic society, the tragedy of martyrs 
and people like Galileo and Copernicus, who were persecuted for 
their beliefs, the obligations of leaders to the people, miscarriages of 
justice, war and hysteria, the place of democracy in the present 
world-situation. I ventured to state that the problems exploited in 
We Are Not Alone were also used, in a different fashion, by Edith 
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Wharton in Ethan Frome and by Pearl Buck in The Good Earth. In 
the last two weeks twelve of my pupils have read Ethan Frome, and 
most have whispered to me, most confidentially, that it was better 
than Hilton’s book. The ironic ending and the economy of the book 
fascinated them. 

It would be pleasant to go on and on with the ever widening, often 
unexpected results attendant upon such a unit. However, I shall 
cite only one more incident to show the excellent carry-over value 
of the technique. One day Lilian excitedly wanted to know if she 
could spend the period reading to her group an article on P. G. 
Wodehouse which she had discovered in the Saturday Evening Post. 
As an outgrowth of the reading Daphne recalled an article in the 
New York Post which had hinted that Wodehouse was living in rather 
comfortable Fascist society in occupied France. ‘I wonder if we can 
discover any fascistic tendencies in Jeeves!’—this from William, 
always apathetic and bored. Then followed a frantic search, and the 
group condemned Wodehouse’s seeming lack of sympathy for people 
of the lower and middle classes. Of course this was followed by defi- 
nitions of fascism, by statements as to dictatorships, and by queries 
as to whether or not a dictatorship could be reconciled with our Bill 
of Rights (which, incidentally, was re-read by the group). 

Some of the more advanced pupils wanted some criteria by which 
they could measure their novels. This led to library research in such 
volumes as An Introduction to the Study of Literature and Enjoyment 
of Literature, by Boas and Smith, and American Prose Masters, by 
W. C. Brownell. The results were collected and mimeographed so 
that each child had a copy. Then, on certain days, instead of having 
the groups assemble I would read from the unit sheet to the class as 
a whole such a quotation as the following: ‘‘Most of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s writing is somber and heavy and melancholy. He was a master 
of description and detail . . . . thus he was often more interested in 
mood and background than in incident.”’ 

“How does that apply to your book, Winnie?’ I would query. 
Soon all four books would be discussed at the same time by the class. 
The friendly argument and exchange of ideas were most stimulating. 
Not infrequently I'd hear, ““Gee, what Tony says sounds good. 
When are we going to read Bambi, Mr. Peskowitz?”’ Or I might 
read: ‘‘George Eliot was interested in the analysis of character and 
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gave careful attention to the motives which cause men and women 
to act as they do. Her characters’ troubles are largely mental per- 
plexities, and her plots turn on what the characters think.” This, 
too, would lead to animated discussion; the class considered these 
open meetings a game in which each group would try to make a bet- 
ter analysis of its book in light of the criteria set up. The pupils 
began to realize that “a swell book,” ‘‘an exciting book,’ or ‘“‘an 
awful book” has no meaning to anyone. Books are no longer merely 
“interesting’’; they are discussed in terms of the use of merest acci- 
dent or coincidence, of the influence of environment on character; 
of the ways the theme is illustrated by characters and setting and 
environment, of the use of figurative language, of the problems in- 
volved and how closely they approximate those of our own lives. 
And other possible results are suggested by Jane’s statement: ‘“‘After 
yesterday’s discussion I read ‘The Pit and the Pendulum.’ Are all of 
Poe’s works that good?” 

I feel that the group method has been successful. The students’ 
realm of experience was greatly widened—no one read less than four 
novels and two short stories in four weeks; we all enjoyed and under- 
stood what we read; we have acquired definite yardsticks by which to 
measure our books. The work was never burdensome; students are 
able to say something more pointed about a book than “swell,” 
“awtul,” “elegant’”’—and, teacher, that’s something! 


CREATIVE WRITING AND LIVING LANGUAGE 
ROBERT W. ROUNDS" 


“Creative writing,’ as I see it, means something more than writ- 
ing done by a pupil following his own idea, his own treatment, and 
his own medium. If we were to accept these three criteria as the sole 
definitive qualities of the term, we should have to accept as creative 
writing a mass of colorless and uninspired material. A school prin- 
cipal recently told me of the reply he received from a teacher when 
he asked her about the writing of one of her pupils. ‘Well,’ she 
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said, ‘‘all the words he uses are in the dictionary, and he certainly 
uses a lot of them, but he doesn’t say anything.” Couldn’t many of 
us say that of some of our pupils, even when the thing we are working 
for is creative writing? 

I should like to add two points to the three mentioned above. 
First, I should say that creative writing is predicated on the pupil’s 
consciousness of an original idea which he wishes to express. Second, 
to be creative, a piece of writing must succeed in expressing the 
original motivating idea. 

If you will accept this concept of creative writing you will agree, I 
think, that much produced by creative-writing groups is not creative 
writing at all—not yet. Many pupils—most pupils, in fact—are 
working toward creative writing, not on it. 

“Living language’”’ I conceive to be meaningful and dynamic. It is 
language which says precisely what the writer or speaker wants it to 
say and which creates in the reader’s or listener’s mind the clearest 
possible replica of the original idea. Living language is words in use, 
carrying definite, clear concepts. You will not find it in dictionaries 
or other wordbooks, therefore, though its body cells are there. Liv- 
ing language is characterized by creativeness in that it successfully 
reproduces a thought, a feeling, a picture, an experience. In some 
situations where they have found difficulty in getting words to ex- 
press a meaning authors have invented words, especially for sounds. 
You may remember having read in Conrad’s Teaching Creative W rit- 
ing that a girl who wanted to re-create the sound of waves on a shore 
invented the words “‘lish-h, lush-h.”’ Such striving for clarity seems 
to me to indicate living language. 

There is also about living language, as I conceive it, a distinguish- 
ing freshness. I do not mean by this that it must necessarily be con- 
temporary language, but rather that any word which the writer 
uses, whether it is new or old, must in its context be alive and apt. 
Neither old words or new will be used for themselves alone. 

It must be obvious by now that I consider the two terms in the 
title to be very closely related. I do. In fact, I feel that this relation- 
ship exists all through the creative process—in the hunt for material 
and in the fashioning and refining of the writing as well as in the 
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finished product. And so, if I may, I should like to examine the 
process. 

The pupil who is most likely to succeed in writing creatively is the 
one who searches through his own life for material. He has not been 
told to study and emulate the great masters; on the contrary, he has 
been encouraged to believe that he himself has something to say if he 
will but find it. His attention has been directed toward his own life 
and environment. To begin with, then, the pupil starts off with a 
living subject. His job now becomes finding words and ways of put- 
ting them together that will make his experience live in writing. He 
soon learns that if he embellishes his experience too freely with im- 
agined emotions or invented details his classmates quickly detect the 
fraud. He learns also that he cannot record all the circumstances of 
experience, that he must select those which will give the account life 
on paper. He learns, finally, to respect words not for any abstract 
scholastic values adhering to them but for their ability to say exactly 
what he wants them to say. In all of these varied processes the pupil 
is certainly fashioning living language. 

I should like to preface what I have to say next by noting that in 
speaking of creative writing I have been thinking of it as an integral 
part of the work in an English classroom, not as a separate course. I 
believe this is the situation of most junior and senior high school 
teachers interested in the subject. 

It was formerly thought that grammar was a thing alien to the 
interests of creative writing, for creative writing was considered a 
fragile, inspired piece of writing not to be subjected to the harsh 
criticism of grammatical principles. I do not believe that feeling was 
entirely wrong. There are times, especially during the early feeling- 
out stages, when such criticism would throw a wet blanket over a 
class’s kindling flame of interest. I think it is also true that gram- 
matical principles should not be allowed to dominate the writing. I 
can think of many pieces of writing not only by my own pupils but 
by successful modern writers in which insistence on grammatical cor- 
rectness at the expense of aesthetic values would have ruined the 
product. Moreover, many of the features of formal grammar have 
nothing to bring to the writing class except a lessening of interest in 


both grammar and writing. 
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But there are also some phases of grammar which rightfully belong 
within the range of a creative-writing group. If children approach 
writing in more or less the manner I have indicated and if the best of 
their work is read to the group, it is natural that they should evalu- 
ate one another’s work. Much of this criticism will naturally be of a 
general nature, expressing approval or disapproval. But a class inter- 
ested in the creative process will not stop there, for such a group will 
have recognized in the difficulties which one student has encountered 
common problems to be met and considered by all; if the idea is 
good, there must be words and ways of putting them together to say 
it well. A good deal of this criticism, of course, will concern words 
and their appropriateness rather than more distinctly grammatical 
features of the writing. But there will come in for comment also such 
things as variety and accuracy in sentence structure, clarity of rela- 
tionship between pronouns and their antecedents, the awkward use 
of prepositional phrases and clauses, and correct usage of pronouns 
and verbs. In other words, a class possessing a lively interest in 
writing will bring or summon whatever it can use in the field of 
grammar when the need arises. 

Such a situation is the ideal, unfortunately, rather than the norm. 
Most classes will require much more initiative on the part of the 
teacher. He will have to construct lessons based on weak points ex- 
hibited by the class compositions. In working with my own classes 
I have found that individual sentences copied anonymously on the 
blackboard to illustrate some common fault have much more interest 
and value for the pupils than any sentences I might make up myself. 
It will be of great help here if the teacher will himself accept and 
convey to his pupils the idea of grammar as a liberating factor in 
writing rather than as a restrictive force. Pupils will readily see that 
the tennis coach, for example, who corrects his pupil’s stroke does 
so not to restrict the pupil but rather to free his latent ability, to 
give his power and skill greater expression. And the analogy holds 
true for grammar. 

In either of the situations described above it seems to me that the 
pupils are working at the same time toward both creative writing 
and living language through the application of grammar as a dynam- 
ic force. Mrs. Luella B. Cook and Dr. Rachel Salisbury, in their 
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articles and books, have been expressing this same belief for some 
time, so that I may gladly commend their writings to you for further 
consideration of the subject. 

Dr. Salisbury has also in her English Journal article, ‘“The Psy- 
chology of Punctuation,” brought commas and periods to the place 
where they may enter spiritedly into the discussion of creative work 
without fear of blighting it. According to Dr. Salisbury’s view, punc- 
tuation marks should be used not because of precedent or formula 
but because of meaning. The spirit of such an approach fosters the 
development of a written language that is dynamic and living. 

And the product? Will the circumstances outlined here produce 
creative writing, living language? No guaranties attached! But in 
classrooms all over the country approaches similar to this are doing 
it now. 

It is a salutary experience, I have found, to search for living lan- 
guage through the compositions you have saved for ten years. It 
takes time to show up some of the wordy, false, bombastic, and 
unoriginal writing that you once thought living. Brilliance becomes 
ostentation; mysticism, merely clouded thinking. I found myself in- 
terested in things I should never have picked from memory, for I had 
forgotten them. I should like to read a few, if I may, to see if I can 
put into more concrete form the qualities I have been discussing. 
All of these compositions are by ninth-grade pupils. 

The first is by Patrick, an overgrown, over-age boy waiting for his 
working papers so that he can quit school and begin to earn money. 
Anything at all from him was a surprise. Here is what he has to say 
about learning to dance: 


When you first learn how to dance, you get that feeling that everybody is 
looking at you to see if you are going to make a mistake. You get all red in the 
face and you hear people talking and you wonder if they are talking about you. 
Then you wonder what the girl is thinking. While you are thinking of these 
things, you step on the girl’s foot, and again your face burns up. You wish that 
you had never come out on the floor. Bur when the dance is over, you feel sure 
of yourself and you want to go out on the floor again. The second time you 
go out, you don’t seem to notice the other people dancing. 


I suspect my judgment of this prosaic bit is somewhat warped by the 
fact that when I found it recently I was immediately reminded of 
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its reception by the boys in the class; their nods and smiles 
showed their recognition of what to them was a fundamental 
truth. 

Arthur is a colored boy. When he was in the ninth grade he was 
a good soccer player, but you would not ordinarily expect anything 
literary from him. Yet he wrote this: 


Seated in the paying booth at Crystal Lake, I winked as the perspiration 
fell into my eyes. The sun was at its height on this August day. The ponies 
were trying to keep the flies away from themselves and stay cool at the same 
time. The water was running from beneath their saddles. The day was dry 
and so was the track. From a distance I could hear the music of the merry-go- 
round and in back of me were people swimming, making me all the hotter, even 
though they did look like sardines in a can. 

From the side of the lake a boy started to walk toward the paying booth. He 
had on a pair of hobnailed boots with a pair of spurs attached to them. He 
walked over, paid me, and picked out Minnie the Mooch to ride. He got on her 
clumsily and stuck the spurs in her side with a roll of the wheel on the side of 
the spurs. The pony started off with a jolt which set him back in the saddle, but 
the pony was not going fast enough to suit him, so he kicked her again. 

This was too much, so I ran up to him and pulled him off the pony. He 
picked up a box which was lying nearby and threw it at my head. I ducked as 
it went whizzing by. By this time my heart was pounding like the drums in a 
swing band. Getting up from the ground, I picked up a stone and sailed at him. 
I pounded his head with the stone until he went to get his father. His father 
returned and with a swift boot sent me running. He then went to the riding 
academy and had me fired. 


I had not forgotten the next piece of writing. I am especially glad 
to read it because it seems to me to embody qualities of creative 
writing that are indefinable, which have therefore been rather neg- 
lected in this analytical study. Sometimes poems (it’s usually poems) 
are produced whole, as though they were being dictated by the spirit 
of the writer. The process and product defy analysis. All the teacher 
can do is to receive the work gladly. Merrie Jean had fortunately 
acquired the habit of keeping pencil and paper by her bed, so that 
when this poem, which she calls “‘An Inspiration,’’ came to her she 
wrote it down. 

Like a ray of light 
It came from my soul. 
I wrote it down. 
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Like a bird it had come. 
Like a bird it went.... 
And yet—it remained? 

This past summer as I was looking over the work of last year’s 
classes I was struck by the improvement made by one pupil. In con- 
nection with a study I am making of junior high school creative 
writing I selected one of her first papers and one of her last to show 
the change from ordinary to creative work. The comparison is equal- 
ly apropos to a consideration of living language. These two composi- 
tions were written by Else in October and May, respectively. 


LIFE IS FUNNY THAT WAY 

I was sitting in my favorite easy chair, watching the flames from the log-fire 
throwing patterns on the walls. As is my habit, I started to muse over the little 
things I had seen that day. Then I found myself walking down the busy avenue, 
window-shopping and now and then stopping to watch little children playing in 
the street. Strangely enough, the images of three people formed themselves in 
my mind: the ambitious young lawyer who was hurrying along, carrying his 
stuffed brief case; the bent old woman selling apples; and the sporty millionaire 
gliding along in his limousine. 

What a great difference between the three! The lawyer was about twenty- 
seven years of age. The expression on his face was hopeful. I think he must have 
been hurrying to a meeting which would determine whether he was to succeed 
or not. 

The millionaire didn’t impress me as a happy man. His face was lined with 
worry and he seemed to be in deep thought. The apple woman’s face was lined, 
too, but not with worry—just with old age. It is true, she had to work hard, 
her back was bent, and she was cold, but I believe she was the happiest of the 
three. I don’t know why, but I guess her expression told me that—but life is 
funny that way. 

HOW MY CAT STRETCHES 

Peter jumps heavily to the floor from his favorite red boudoir chair. (My 
favorite, too, but the cat usually gets it!) His back legs seem to start to grow long- 
er and the tendons grow taut. Then the stretch runs along his body to his front 
legs, and then down to his jaws. His toes separate and his claws slowly come out 
of their sheaths and grip the rug. Pete’s mouth forms a huge cavernous opening 
which gets larger and larger until it seems that it cannot open farther. His 
tongue, which slightly resembles a strawberry, curls up and his jaws finally 
snap shut. He pulls himself together, his fur, which has been bristling, smooths 
itself, and Peter jumps lightly back into the red boudoir chair and goes to sleep. 

2 Published in Emma Glasser’s On the Teaching of Junior High School English (New 


York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935) 
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There are a number of things about these two pieces of writing that 
warrant comment in connection with creative writing. I shall merely 
point out the startling difference as far as living language is con- 
cerned. The words in the first are all perfectly good words, but they 
have a generalizing tendency, and when they are put together as 
sentences they make the reader see pictures that are myopic, fuzzy. 
The writer makes dangerously general, if not untrue, statements 
about the millionaire, the young lawyer, and the apple woman. 
When she writes the second she still shows some traces of her earlier 
faults—her use of the vague verb “‘seems” and the tongue-straw- 
berry comparison—but the whole creates a much more clear and 
concrete picture. Whereas in the first the author was writing not 
from experience but from generalized, secondhand impressions, in 
the second the opposite is true; and the result is language that lives. 

I have purposely confined myself to the English classroom and its 
relation to living language, but I am distinctly conscious of the fact 
that the latter phenomenon aiso appears elsewhere in the life of the 
school. As a matter of fact, you will find it wherever there is life 
on the playground, at the dramatic club rehearsal, in the shop, in the 
lunchroom, at the class picnic, in the newspaper room. You will have 
a hard time locating it in papers handed in following a textbook as- 
signment, English or any other. But as life enters the classroom 
the sciences, the languages, the arts—it brings with it its own dis- 
tinctive, meaningful language. 

The English classroom, however, is especially privileged, for it is 
there that the users of living language become conscious of its power 
in expression. The spirit of living language pervades the entire at- 
mosphere of the creative-writing classroom. It sets the tone not 
alone for the writing done there but for the discussions, the talks, 
the conversations; it penetrates even the sacrosanct fields of gram- 
mar and punctuation, suffusing them with a new glow of life and 
meaning. 

In his attention to what I call living language the teacher of crea- 
tive writing is performing a service not only valuable to his pupils 
but essential to the future of the language itself. Let us hope that 
his work will continue and spread. Certainly that will hasten the day 
when the English classroom will be commonly thought of not as a 
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kind of mortician’s laboratory where dead sentences are stuffed with 
preservatives but as a kind of delivery room in which words and 
sentences come to life, pulsating and exciting. 


SOME NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF READING 
HERMAN 0. MAKEY' 


Discussions of methods and theories of teaching reading that ap- 
pear in educational journals seem, regardless of the apparent out- 
comes reported, often to be based upon a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the function of the teacher of reading. This misunderstanding 
is often based, in turn, upon a misunderstanding of the nature of 
reading. 

The old proverb upon which these misunderstandings are based 
Learn to do by doing—like many other proverbs, is only one phase 
of the truth. It is true that we learn to do by doing, but do we learn 
well—and do we learn wisely when we learn only by doing? _Remem- 
ber that the most inefficient farmer, salesman, letter-writer, me- 
chanic, and teacher have learned by doing. We learn economically 
and well by a combination of instruction, practice, criticism, at- 
tempted correction, perhaps more instruction, much more practice, 
criticism, correction, and so on and on, until some measure of suc- 
cess is achieved—the degree of success determined by ability, the 
value of the instruction, the validity of the criticism, and the nature 
of the practice. 

This is as true of reading as of anything else. To one who can 
read well the process seems so natural and simple that it is almost 
impossible to conceive of the fact that vast numbers—the great ma- 
jority—of people do not read well. If anyone doubts this, all that is 
necessary to convince him is to try to discover what the ordinary 
pupil thinks ordinary written material means. If I had not had 
years of experience teaching literature, I am not sure that I would 
believe it. 

To those who believe that all there is to reading is just to read, it 


t Instructor in English in South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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may seem sufficient to turn the pupil loose in a library. Perhaps a 
few clever plans may be necessary to induce him to open the books, 
but really there is nothing to teach. So the teacher’s activity be- 
comes the devising of plans to inveigle the unwilling horse to drink 
at the Pierian spring. 

Well, what is there for the teacher to do? Many things, depend- 
ing on the literature (in the very broad sense of printed or written 
matter) being read, the ability and experience of the pupils, and the 
experience and ability of the teacher. The last of these is perhaps 
most determinant of what can be done with a given piece of liter- 
ature, for a narrow experience, either actual or vicarious, makes the 
teacher incapable of understanding many things, and the inability 
to see relations between the literature and the life of the students 
prevents the opening of the literature to them. 

1. One of the most neglected phases of reading is the securing of 
information from written sources. I do not mean by this the neglect 
of information which is so labeled, but the neglect of the thousand 
and one bits of information too minute and unrelated to form sub- 
ject matter but nevertheless illuminative and stimulative to the 
mind. Just as it is possible for one to travel widely without profit, 
so it is possible to read widely without benefit. Stark Young put it 
vividly: “‘Most people go through life like a spoon through soup; 
they get none of the flavor.” 

This neglect is associated with the fad for rapid reading which has 
been too dominant a factor in our reading philosophy and practice. 
Of what value is it to travel if we go so fast that successive fields of 
corn and beans look to us like fields of succotash? Of what value 
is it to read so rapidly that we get only a general blurred idea of what 
we read? 

Here is one of the usually neglected but nevertheless important 
relations of composition to reading. When one discovers the care 
which is necessary to say exactly what one wishes to say (as good 
composition should help the pupil discover) it becomes natural to 
expect that the reader shall pause long enough over the words to dis- 
cover what the author is trying to say. If each detail is given for a 
definite purpose, the reader must attend to these details or he will 
fail to get what the author intended. 

The usually mistaught ‘‘Rime of the Ancient Mariner” is a case in 
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point. As discussed on page 324 of the May, 1938, English Journal, 
much of the credibility of this poem is the result of the usually 
scientific accuracy and detail given. (The criticism of the rising new 
moon in the article referred to is unwarranted.) The teacher who 
neglects to use the knowledge of geography and other sciences which 
the pupil may have for the interpretation of the poem will not only 
fail to help him to an understanding of the poem but will also fail 
to add many other facts to his knowledge. More than that, he will 
help to develop in the pupil an inattention to details and facts which 
will lead to careless reading on other occasions. The pupil will come 
to look upon passages not evident upon first glance as “just expres- 
sions.” 

It should be unnecessary to cite the occasions on which historical 
knowledge may be gained from reading fiction and poetry as well 
as from matter labeled “‘history.’’ What such a book as Botany Bay, 
by Nordhoff and Hall, can add to one’s understanding of the Revo- 
lutionary War in America, social conditions in England, the settle- 
ment of Australia, is evident. There are, however, a great many re- 
lated ideas about the spirit and nature of men and women, about 
social reform, about geography, and many other matters which the 
reader should feel responsible for sensing and making a part of his 
mental equipment. One can be certain that the authors did not 
spend time and effort in securing and checking their information 
merely in order that they might have something with which to fill 
space. 

Securing information requires leisurely reading and a willingness 
to stop long enough over the words to secure what comprehension 
of them is possible for the reader. This means, at least, the use of a 
dictionary when necessary. Is there any intrinsic value in reading 
which merely kills time and gives a temporary and soon forgotten 
stimulation? 

2. Another important part of the work of the teacher of literature 
is the development of respect for words. The philosophy found 
in Language in Action, by S. 1. Hayakawa, should stimulate the 
philosophy of every teacher, especially of teachers of literature. How 
often readers secure the wrong meaning because they fail to recog- 
nize the elementary fact that words may have more than one mean- 
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ing! I recall how even a brilliant college senior made nonsense out of 
George Stirling’s beautiful “Without the battlements of sunset 
shine” by interpreting without as a preposition instead of an adverb 
and making sunset shine a noun. How often students insist that a 
passage makes nonsense or wrong sense because such and such a 
word can mean only so and so! Reference to a dictionary often fails 
to convince them, because they will ignore all meanings except the 
one that they assert is the sole meaning. To show them by examples 
that they use the words under discussion in the same sense as the 
author did is not always convincing. 

Out of this, unless the teacher is careful, will grow the often heard 
idea that one person may interpret a passage in one way and another 
in a different way and both be right. The teacher has the duty of 
impressing upon the pupil that there is only one right interpretation 
and many possible wrong ones, and she must help him to have rea- 
sonable bases for his interpretation of what he reads. Just as the 
task of the writer is to write so that he cannot be misunderstood, it 
is the task of the reader to not misunderstand the writer. This re- 
quires first the view that the writer must have meant something 
presumably something sensible. The words, then, must be inter- 
preted in the sense necessitated by the context in order that they 
shall make sense. 

But the teacher must go further than this. He must teach the 
pupil that a speaker or writer has a purpose in using words and that 
this purpose must be realized. Whether the writer uses stubborn or 
perseverant, generous or extravagant, brave or reckless depends upon 
the impression he is trying to give, not upon the fact that he is re- 
cording. We call the attack upon Pearl Harbor an act of treachery, 
a stab in the back; does Japan call it that? Only when the reader 
recognizes the purpose of words is he free from being unduly influ- 
enced by propaganda, which often relies upon his inability to recog- 
nize the writer’s purpose—or, what is worse, his laziness—and only 
then will he realize the “more than meets the ear”’ in literature. 

3. This is closely related to still another problem which confronts 
the English teacher: to teach the reader that there are two very 
distinct attitudes which writers and speakers may have. One I call 
the dictator attitude. One with this attitude says, in substance, 
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“Here is what | believe. I am sure it is true. ‘Take my word for it.”’ 
Facts are unnecessary, because the writer has already digested them 
and reached the right conclusion. Predigested facts lead to mental 
abnormalities of which the victim may be—and usually is uncon 
scious. If facts are given, they are selected and often distorted 

The second attitude I like to call the democratic attitude. In this, 
when generalities or conclusions are given, facts are given in their 
support unless they actually are self-evident. I remember the pleas 
ure which, as a boy of sixteen or so, | received from the Origin of 
Species. Here was a book written to support a thesis. I had read 
generalities about evolution, both for and against; but here was a 
man who poured out fact after fact with convincing detail and 
abundance. ‘Then, although the proof seemed unimpeachable, he 
brought up the difficulties which his argument had not removed and 
presented them, it seemed to me, as well as his opponents could 
have done. ‘There was no attempt to browbeat the reader into sub 
servience to a master-mind. ‘There was no air of superiority because 
of superior knowledge. 

Now it seems to me that the teacher’s duty is to develop the criti 
cal attitude. A woman told me last week that she did not believe 
anything she read in the newspapers. Of course she did not believe 
that; but she really thought that she did. That is not what | mean 
by the critical attitude. 

No, the critical attitude is the questioning attitude with the in 
tention, not of refuting, but of discovering truth. We must retain 
our mental integrity. If the writer has a message, it will bear ques 
tioning; it will not be destroyed by examination. We can retain our 
own mental integrity only by thinking for ourselves. We should 
demand facts to support opinions demand them either from the 
writer or from other sources. So, when a writer gives us his views, 
no matter how prominent he may be, no matter how much authority 
he may claim or have ascribed to him, we must still recognize that 
they are only his views. If he wants us to believe them, let him give 
us reasons for belief. 

This is not to say that we shall think that all beliefs are of equal 
value or unimportance. Evidently, the high-school student who says 
that his school is the best in the country is very unreliable; the 
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young Ph.D. who has made a study of high schools and has come 
to the opinion that X is the best school in the country deserves more 
credence—but not necessarily full belief. ‘The armchair strategist 
who plans out military campaigns may seem convincing until his 
strategy is brought face to face with facts; the general’s strategy 
would be safer but not unimpeachable in all cases. ‘The beliefs which 
are held by the uninitiated, the amateur, the man far from the field 
of action, are always subject to suspicion because we have no reason 
to believe that he has sufficient and proper basis for his beliefs 
but he may be correct; the beliefs of the expert, the man on the 
spot, the trained man, are more likely to be properly based. 

lor we dare not forget that all are subject to error, the expert 
along with the ignoramus. Unless we wish to surrender our minds 
and therefore our actions to another, we must reserve opinon un 
til we have a reasonable basis. ‘The teacher, therefore, must help his 
pupils to take this questioning attitude and to recognize mere opin- 
ion as different from supported opinion. He must teach them to 
recognize proper support and to discern weakness of evidence and 
proof. We must not, however, ignore the fact that the reader’s ex- 
perience and knowledge may suffice as a check upon the reliability 
of these opinions. Neither must we ignore the fact that various 
sorts of ideas demand corresponding types of support, that many 
ideas are valid because they are in harmony with the spirit and na 
ture of mankind. The processes of mathematical reasoning are in 
congruous in aesthetics and religion, but even these fields are not to 
be turned over to undisciplined thought. 

4. Akin to this is the distinction between the author and the nar 
rator of a story. Just as the theater-goer is inclined to confuse actor 
and character, so the reader is inclined to confuse author and char 
acter. In the first school I taught I was informed that Edgar Allan 
Poe’s stories had been barred from the school because the teachers, 
as | gathered, had confused him with the characters of his stories and 
thought that he was not a fit author to read. I find that great num 
bers of my students need definite instruction over and over before 
they begin to realize that the “I” of a story may not be the author. 
So we must distinguish between the views of Falstaff, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, and Romeo and the views of Shakespeare. How often we 
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hear people say that Shakespeare says something, when they mean 
that one of his characters says it. This is not the verbal quibble that 
some may think it. 
5. Therefore, we must pay attention to characterization. Why 

does Macbeth say 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 

Signifying nothing. 
But hear Browning: 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy. 


And Omar Khayyam through Fitzgerald: 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 


Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Checker-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

The reader must learn that such views are determined by the 
experience, the philosophy, the nature of the speaker. Therefore, it 
is important to notice the traits of the characters and of the writers. 
This, the pupil should learn, can be determined by the way in which 
views are slanted, by the actions of the characters, by the effect 
the characters have on others. To the good reader, this is the veriest 
commonplace; but, to the poor reader, it may be a most illuminative 
revelation. Surely this knowledge will prevent him from rating 
everything in print as equally reliable. 

6. In narration, another important function of the teacher is to 
initiate the pupil into the recognition of episodes. Perhaps nothing 
is more neglected in reading than the discovery of the major units 
of the story. Each act seems of equal importance. How else can one 
explain the fact that a student of more than average intelligence 
should end her report of Treasure Island, after having told the inci- 
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dents of the story, with the comment “I did not like the story be- 
cause it was not exciting’’? It is helpful for the student to realize, 
for instance, that there are three major episodes in Jvanhoe and that 
each of these has a number of clearly defined minor episodes. Only as 
the reader perceives these and their relationship to one another does 
he secure an understanding of the story as a whole; only thus is it 
possible for him to retain the story in his mind. Is it necessary to 
go on to say that only as the story lives in the mind beyond the time 
of the reading and so has a chance to affect the thoughts of the 
reader does it have more than time-passing value for the reader who 
has not already in his mind the view which the story may be ex- 
pected to inculcate? I fear that it is. 

7. Another task for the teacher of narration is to make certain 
that the pupil recognizes that there is an impulsion back of each 
remark made by the characters. This may be an emotion or a situa- 
tion, but most frequently it will be the preceding remark. This, too, 
seems obvious, too obvious to bother about; but it is not so to the 
ordinary pupil. Conversation in a story is a succession of give-and- 
take, not isolated, remarks; and only the teacher who has never 
tried to make sure that his pupils grasp the significance of the con- 
versation will believe that this is understood by a large proportion 
of them. 

8. Another task, one whose mention will probably be greeted by 
a gasp of incredulity, is teaching the pupil to recognize humor. This 
is not the place to discuss the philosophy of humor, but it will be 
enlightening to discover what the pupil may consider humor and 
what he may accept as serious statements. It is astonishing to dis- 
cover the number of pupils who take Stephen Leacock’s essays seri- 
ously and think, for instance, that he must be very silly not to know 
how to make a deposit in a bank. When I was a child, it used to 
puzzle me that other children laughed when I saw nothing to laugh 
at or failed to laugh when I was amused. I know how strong is the 
urge to laugh with the others and how embarrassing it is to laugh 
when no one else does. Response to humor is a revelation of the 
moral and intellectual status of the individual, and the ability to 
recognize humor has both moral and intellectual effect. 

9. Most likely to be ignored—and most needed for real under- 
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standing—is the ability to read figures of speech. Practically all 
figures of speech are cartoons in words. They can be represented by 
drawings. Even though the reader may be able to tell what the 
figure means, he does not get the impact intended by it until he 
visualizes the figure and feels it. The only justification for a figure 
of speech is that the author feels the idea so vividly that it suggests 
a definite picture to him and he believes that this picture will, in 
turn, arouse a corresponding feeling in the reader. If it were the 
mere fact which he wished to convey, a figure of speech would be 
unnecessary. The sergeant in the second scene of Macbeth wanted 
to tell his listeners that, at an early stage of the battle, mutual ex- 
termination seemed imminent; but it was too vivid for that to sat- 
isfy him; and he says, 
Doubtful it stood 
[Notice that the meter indicates a 
pause while he searches for the 
right expression.| 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. 


However, until the reader pictures the two weary swimmers clutch- 
ing each other, each desiring but unable to escape, sees them drawing 
toward a common death in the depths, he secures but the intellectual 
(if that) idea. Most literature is emotional and is meant to make 
emotional impacts upon the reader. 

Most school work with figures of speech, however, is directed 
barrenly. It is helpful to be able to refer to figures of speech as 
similes, metaphors, synecdoches, etc., of course; but these may be 
recognized much as one might recognize a photograph, an oil paint- 
ing, a water color, or an etching without any comprehension of even 
the subject matter of the work of art. To be unable to tell whether 
the painting represents a sunset or a scrambled egg makes it unim- 
portant that one knows that he is looking at an oil painting. 

The first efforts of the teacher should be in the direction of de- 
veloping the habit of visualizing the figure of speech so that it 
actually becomes the verbal counterpart of a drawn cartoon. This 
is significant; this is the reality of the figure of speech. The name is 
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no more important than the word “cartoon”’ in relation to a drawn 
figure of speech. 

Irony, however, which some would class as a figure of speech, is 
of an entirely different nature. The pupil must learn to recognize it 
or he misses the thought. Worse than that, he gets the absolutely 
opposite thought. In the first speech of Lennox in Act III, scene 6, 
of Macbeth, the uninitiated reader will first get the opinion that Len- 
nox is praising Macbeth. Then he becomes confused (or continues 
in his delusion), and the confusion continues throughout the whole 
scene. It should not be so, but so it is with the general run of pupils. 

Dramatic irony must also be given attention. When, in Act I, 
scene 4, of Macbeth, Duncan says of the traitorous fifth columnist, 
the Thane of Cawdor, 

He is a gentleman on whom I built 

An absolute trust, 
Macbeth enters. The audience knows that Macbeth is meditating 
the murder of the king. A recognition of the dramatic irony (not 
the name; that is merely a convenient term by which we may talk 
about it) gives this incident force and significance and adds tre- 
mendously to the reader’s enjoyment. Likewise, the effusive expres- 
sion by Duncan that Macbeth’s castle is a healthy place (the open- 
ing speech of Act I, scene 6, Macbeth) immediately after the elabora- 
tion of the plan to kill him is too good a stroke of art to be lost by 
careless reading. 

These problems are by no means all that a teacher needs to attend 
to. They are sufficient, however, to show that there is much instruc- 
tion to be given, even on a high-school level; but this instruction 
should begin long before the pupil arrives there. The reading of 
words is one thing; the securing of ideas is another. The former is 
much easier; the latter is all that is important. 

How shall this be secured? That deserves far more space than 
the purpose of these comments justifies. There are, however, meth- 
ods, although it cannot be said that each teacher must—or can—use 
precisely the same ones. A conscientious teacher, conscious of the 
results to be secured, will find means of directing the attention of 
the pupil to the real problems of reading. Some pupils will learn to 
read when they have learned to recognize the words; most pupils 
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must be carefully, painstakingly, persistently, laboriously worked 
with. Much reading does not of necessity make one intelligent or 
informed. Let us not deceive ourselves into thinking that looking 


at words is in itself important. 


WE DIDN’T HAVE ANY BOOKS EITHER 
PAUL T. DUPELL’ 


‘“Avidly pupils devour four thousand pages of verbiage for book 
reports’’—while that sounds like an English teacher’s pipe dream, it 
is a factual statement of the outcome of a determined attempt to 
translate educational objectives into functional practice. Every 
prospective teacher has read that “‘it is essential to provide a variety 
of literature to care for the tastes of all pupils’; the young English 
teacher launching his career in a small town is often baffled by the 
apparently insurmountable obstacles barring the realization of the 
ideal. Accordingly, this discussion will describe ‘‘how to do it’”’ as 
it was done under far-from-ideal conditions. 

Fresh from a year’s experience in teaching educational psychology 
in college, I entered the high-school field to teach four classes of 
English and one class each in chemistry, French, and consumer edu- 
cation, besides coaching dramatics. The rural town of Henniker, 
New Hampshire (‘‘the only Henniker on Earth’’) boasts a $125,000 
school for 125 pupils, but the school was designed with an eye more 
to beauty than to utility. A room eighteen feet long, eight feet wide, 
and eleven feet high was designated as the “‘library.”” By actual 
count, the contents of the library consisted of six battered chairs; a 
wobbly desk; a sand table (used as an auxiliary bookshelf) ; a sturdy 
eight-foot-long bookcase with a center division of titled shelves to 
hold magazines; thirty-two textbooks, vintage of 1910; and an amaz- 
ingly large stock of old magazines. Even the writers of educational 
textbooks would not exactly have a picnic attempting under such 
conditions to satisfy pupil reading needs. 

Utilizing a practical application of my training in psychology, | 

* Teacher of English, Hillsboro (N.H.); former teacher of educational and adoles 
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laid the foundation for the subsequent success of the library by 
sharing problems with the nineteen members of the senior class. 
Within two English periods the following results had been accom- 
plished: the battered furniture was in presentable condition as a 
result of co-operation from the shop instructor; the useless books 
were bundled for the junk collector; and the stacks of magazines 
had been carefully culled for articles likely to have some long-range 
value for pupils. Although a gratifying activity, our cleanup made 
our library resemble Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, and we certainly 
weren't meeting pupil needs with the little book that wasn’t there. 

Next to the school stood the town library. Then why did we need 
a school library? Simply because the town library was open only 
three days a week from 3:00 to 8:00 P.M. so that, since most of our 
pupils rode on school busses and the school day lasted until 3:40, 
it was extremely difficult for most pupils to get to the library. Com- 
mon sense suggested that somehow we should utilize the resources 
of the town library. Through the unstinted co-operation of the town 
librarian, a plan was evolved whereby the school would borrow about 
eighty books at a time, keep them for an indefinite period, and 
charge them out from the school library. 

Valuable educational outcomes were realized from the selection 
of the books: during their English period the senior class went over 
to the town library to browse among the books. Each member of 
the class listed from five to ten titles which he felt would be of in- 
terest to himself and to pupils in lower grades. A committee of three 
then listed all titles in the order of frequency of choice, the top eighty 
becoming the first group to be borrowed. 

Because I was the only typist in the school, I personally typed for 
each book a 3 X 5 index card on which appeared the name of the 
author and the title of the book. The cards were inserted into paper 
pockets pasted on the inside of the back cover; books were arranged 
alphabetically on the shelves, and we were ready for business. 

Student librarians were selected from each of the upper three 
classes, so that we could keep the library open throughout the entire 
school day. At the suggestion of this group of librarians, no “rules” 
were posted; instead, an appeal was made on the basis of good 
sportsmanship which was explained with concrete examples. 
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The charging system was simple but effective: when a book was 
tc be taken out, the librarian stamped on the book pocket and on 
the index card the date due, and the borrower’s name was written 
on the index card which was taken out to be filed alphabetically by 
author. 

The response to our new library exceeded my fondest expecta- 
tions: within three weeks the pupils were clamoring for more books 
to read! Please remember that this enthusiastic response came from 
a distinctly nonacademic group accustomed to regard with disfavor 
any English activity. No, I can’t make any claims to superior 
teaching: the secret lay in the methad of selecting the books. In- 
stead of representing what I thought the pupils ought to read in 
order to be ‘‘cultured’’—whatever that means—the books were what 
the pupils wanted to read. Many of the books would have made the 
traditional English teacher shudder, but, as we say in the vernacular, 
“so what?” Why didn’t I exert my influence to “elevate their 
tastes’? Simply because it is sound psychology to arouse the inter- 
est of pupils on whatever level you find them before worrying too 
much about standards. But more of that later. 

To vary the procedure of selecting the next group of books, all 
pupils drew a list of desired books, the final selection including the 
top-ranking twenty-five books chosen in each class. Obviously, the 
mere mechanical task of preparing cards for the new books was quite 
a problem with my teaching load; but to my rescue came an experi- 
enced typist who had graduated from the high school and who still 
maintained an active interest in its welfare. Such unusual co-opera- 
tion gave me greater enthusiasm to attempt to improve our library. 

When we had first cleaned out the library, we had clipped maga- 
zine articles which seemed to hold more than passing interest and 
value; after we clipped them we couldn’t decide how to file them so 
that they would be readily available. Because no funds were avail- 
able with which to purchase a file, our ingenious shop instructor de- 
signed wooden boxes two inches deep and large enough to hold letter- 
size filing folders. After noting the type of article likely to be use- 
ful, we labeled the boxes “‘U.S. History,” “Current Biography,” 
“Shop,” ‘‘Sports,’’ and ‘‘Consumer Education.” Into their appro- 
priate boxes, articles were filed in alphabetically arranged folders 
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titled with pencil to facilitate changes. During the year we accumu- 
lated an astounding amount of fascinating reference material from 
current magazines donated to the school by interested residents of 
the community. 

Do you remember that I said that the library was eleven feet 
high? That makes quite an expanse of blank wall space whose at- 
tractiveness was not improved by blackboards. Using cellulose tape, 
we put up several new world and state maps obtained free from 
local gas stations. A few New Hampshire posters reproducing some 
of Maxfield Parrish’s brilliant paintings strikingly decorated the end 
of the narrow room. However, above the blackboards on the side 
of the room away from the windows stretched a friendless expanse 
of undecorated wall. Pupils to the rescue! Sporting magazines and 
old calendars yielded attractive pictures of everything from sporting 
dogs to sailing ships. One hundred and fifty such pictures made our 
library cozy and friendly in contrast to its former gaunt harshness. 
Its friendliness yielded creative results when every pupil with artistic 
talent contributed an example of his art to be hung in the room 
which had grown through co-operative effort. 

Success breeds success; so we critically examined our library for 
possible improvement. Rather uneasily we realized that owning 
books was necessary to make the library truly ours in every way. 
In true American fashion we emphatically agreed that we didn’t 
want something for nothing—solicitations for money were definitely 
ruled out. Hoping to make the raising of money a really educational 
experience, I proposed producing a play to be rehearsed entirely out 
of school hours and carrying no school credit. Genuine interest was 
evinced by the eager pupil response to my proposition. 

A month later we had thirty dollars for books and library sup- 
plies. For ten dollars I purchased forty “World Classic” books, pub- 
lished by Books, Incorporated, of New York and Boston and sold 
in New England by the Jordan Marsh Company of Boston. In 
Woolworth stores my headmaster and I found a wide collection of 
“Triangle” books retailing for thirty-nine cents. From secondhand 
bookstores we swelled our total number of books to one hundred and 
twenty. The purchase of a fiber index file for 3 & 5 cards consumed 
the last of our thirty dollars. 
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What kind of books did we buy? Adventure books by such writers 
as Curwood, Kyne, Grey, White, Cooper, Scott, Stevenson, and 
Kipling; love stories for girls; Shakespeare (in attractive bindings) ; 
George Eliot’s major works; Walt Whitman—actually a carefully 
planned selection of books designed to appeal to varying tastes with- 
out descending to the level of pulp magazines. 

Earlier in this article I stated that I would explain my policy in 
“elevating tastes’; my idea is based upon the established principle 
of understanding the pupil on /is level. To iliustrate: if a pupil 
habitually read “‘westerns,” I would casually ask him to give me 
his opinion of a book by such adventure writers as Cooper, Scott, 
Stevenson, or Kipling. The pupil was usually surprised to discover 
‘‘*he-man”’ deeds in settings other than the West. And so progress 
could be made up to different levels for each pupil, but no implica- 
tion was ever made that ‘‘you should read this book to be cultured.”’ 

For handling our new books we retained our same system of charg- 
ing after we had made our own book pockets. As an aid in identifi- 
cation, we stamped ‘“‘Henniker H.S.”’ diagonally across the top of 
every book. Our new fiber file became the check list for taking in- 
ventory by the simple expedient of typing on cards the name of each 
book, date required, and the cost. Here again the devoted typing serv- 
ices of a former graduate were deeply appreciated. Finally, to in- 
sure proper handling, each pupil helped to break in the new books. 

Favorable publicity through the local newspaper resulted in our 
receiving over one hundred books as gifts. The school board pro- 
vided materials for an additional bookcase which was constructed 
in our shop. So we ended the year with a former junkroom trans- 
formed into the pride of our school—all because we believe that 
‘“‘you can do whatever you want to do if you really want to do it.”’ 
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THE “POETIC IMPULSE” OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


MAXINE ALVERSON’ 


‘“‘What a relief to feel that I no longer have to justify my existence 
in getting rich.”” Thus spoke a young college graduate in the classic 
editorial ‘‘Recruits for New Crusades” from the Christian Science 
Monitor? He is proving that today’s graduates are looking for ca- 
reers in public service rather than for jobs in big business which might 
lead to big money; that success today is gauged, not by the height 
of acquisitiveness, as in former days, but by breadth of humaneness. 

“A relief to feel that you didn’t have to get rich! Why, that’s 
crazy. Everyone wants to make money!”’ “If you have money, you 
don’t need anything else.” ‘“‘Why not spend most of our time making 
money?” These and similar comments from the senior English class 
showed the general feeling of the group. They went on to say that 
they felt there were too many courses that didn’t help a fellow get 
money after he had left school, courses that didn’t aid him in secur- 
ing a job or holding it once he had it. 

It was the same old story, only more so; for when I made a survey 
of the aims of the forty-five students of that ‘‘A”’ section, forty-three 
expressed the wish to become wealthy, to have a fine position, to be 
secure. This was my first year in a Pennsylvania Dutch community, 
and I attributed this, what I called ‘materialism,’ to the Dutch 
temperament and dismissed it from my mind as something inherent 
about which I could do nothing. These were the “stolid, practical 
Dutch.” So be it. 

The months passed, and as I grew to know the children better, 
doubts arose in my mind as to the correctness of my first judgment. 
The composition work, oral and written, showed good imagination. 
The dominant desire for security was natural, for the majority of 

t Teacher of English at the Sellersville-Perkasie High School, Sellersville, Pa. 

2 Reprinted in Rudolph W. Chamberlain, Beacon Lights of Literature (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Iroquois Publishing Co., 1934), pp. 700-701. 
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the children came from homes where living was not always easy. 
In many cases both parents worked and the children helped at home 
or had jobs after school. Domestic peace was further disturbed by 
unemployment. Of course these young people wanted positions and 
sure incomes for themselves after their school life was over! 

Now that I knew what I thought I did know about those forty- 
five seniors, I decided to disprove their philosophy to them; and I 
thought of a French proverb which seemed to me pertinent: “Pas le 
but mais le chemin qui compte’’—it is not the destination but the 
road which matters. A commonplace, and yet so difficult to realize 
when one is but sixteen. Much of the teacher’s time and effort is 
spent in preparing the student for the job, fortune, fame. And that 
must be. But there should be some time, some effort, left for the 
direction of the senses and the intellect to the interests and beauties 
along that road to the job, fortune, fame. 

We are told that everyone is born with an enthusiasm for new 
experiences. The child wants to find out for himself what the fire 
feels like, what will happen if he pulls the cat’s tail. He isn’t satisfied 
with a warning that the fire will burn and that the cat will scratch. 
As the child becomes articulate, he expresses his imaginative inter- 
pretation of his new experiences, physical and sensory. This expres- 
sion is often laughed at. He learns to keep to himself his reactions. 
He is seldom encouraged by his parents or by his teachers to express 
himself freely or to observe carefully and to enlarge his field of ex- 
periences. His senses become dulled to external stimulus; the entire 
world of sensory appeals limited to his immediate surroundings 
seems ordinary and without significance, and he fails to perceive 
appeals outside his immediate environment. And so the child con- 
tinues to feel his way through life, his own poetic impulse laughed 
into quiescence and his sensitivity to significant beauty atrophied 
through disuse. In the case of my seniors, the emphasis of their 
lives had, through insecurity, become fixed on possessions and money 
as a goal of life representing the ultimate happiness. 

“The seeing eye—the hearing ear’’—and the imagination and in- 
telligence which shall give significance to that which is seen and 
heard—these things matter. Poetry is the expression of a trained 
and sensitive observation; it points out that which has been over- 
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looked and interprets in an individual way the significance of an 
everyday occurrence or sight or sound. It would be through poetry 
that we would begin to see and hear and feel the beauties of the 
road. 

In an attempt to break down the prejudice against poetry every 
student wrote a paragraph defining poetry and analyzing his own 
feeling for it. The ideas of what poetry is were not very clear. For 
the most part it was thought to be a “story written in verse,” “‘silly 
stuff about love or nature,” “something up in the air and hard to 
understand” with “long words which you have to look up in the 
notes.” Nothing very definite here. But they knew exactly why 
they didn’t like poetry—and forty-one didn’t like it. 

The greatest number, twenty, found poetry lacking in plot and 
moving too slowly for interest. Elizabeth expressed it this way: 
‘The action is too slow moving, dealing with minor things of nature 
and other trifles.”” Sixteen stated that they had been forced to mem- 
orize long poems in the lower grades, poems that they didn’t under- 
stand and which they had recited under pressure—‘“which made us 
feel silly, saying lines that didn’t mean a thing to us.” Six found 
the subject matter uninteresting, “so out of the world,’ claimed 
William, the football star. They thought that the subjects should 
be about the “things around us that we know about.” Several felt, 
with Maynard, that ‘“‘the poet beats around the bush too much try- 
ing to put something across.’”’ The majority preferred verse with a 
definite rhyme and rhythm and expressed a dislike for free verse. 
Only Tom, who wrote poems of his own, found the poetic pattern 
too restricted. 

After the likes and dislikes had been thoroughly discussed and 
analyzed, there seemed to be some dissipation of prejudice and a 
general feeling that there might be some good poetry after all. 

Our project was begun with a great deal of oral and silent reading, 
much of which was narrative poetry dealing with subjects familiar 
to the students and expressing a variety of emotions and ideas with 
which they could identify themselves. These narratives were full of 
action and had good strong rhythm. The selections were from the 
works of Rudyard Kipling, Robert Service, T. A. Daly, John Mase- 
field, and Matthew Arnold. The students brought poems of their 
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own choice to class for oral reading also. Choral reading of selec- 
tions with a strong beat or chorus was especially enjoyed. This was 
a field day for the timid ones, for they could let themselves go with- 
out fear of being heard. To exemplify simple lyrics, we used such 
poems as “Birches” and “The Woodpile,” by Robert Frost, ‘The 
Covered Bridge,’ by Madison Cawein, ‘“The Colt That Could Not 
Be Broken,” by Vachel Lindsay, and others by James Whitcomb 
Riley and Edgar Guest. The class liked the whimsical turns of Lewis 
Carroll, Edward Lear, and Harold Monroe. 

By way of Walt Whitman we dipped cautiously into modern 
verse, working up to Carl Sandburg, Amy Lowell, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and Walter de la Mare. Poems of love, heroism, nature 
description, humor, and adventure were all sampled, and everyone 
in the class discovered at least one poet about whom he wanted to 
know more and whose work he read more extensively outside of 
class. 

Using as a guide the excellent chapter on the “Poetic Impulse’”’ 
in Luella Cook’s book Using English, Book IV, I mimeographed 
seven lessons for class use. These lessons dealt with the various 
steps in developing a poetic appreciation through the cultivation of 
the powers of observation, exercise of the imagination, individual 
analysis of the significance of that which is observed, and rhythmic 
expression with or without rhyme. 

First there was a questionnaire on personal sense-experiences— 
fifteen questions on the sights, sounds, and smells that the students 
had experienced and on the relationship between these and other 
experiences. The answers to these questions showed that the ma- 
jority had stopped within the week to look a second time at some- 
thing which had interested them. For the most part, that “‘some- 
thing” was a scene: clouds, a hillside, flowers. Next in interest were 
automobiles and animals. Very few were interested in people. Only 
one person had not shown interest in anything at all. The answers 
to questions such as these revealed sensitivity and keen observation: 
“What views of city or country do you enjoy most?” “Are you 
aware of any particular tastes and sounds that delight or repel 
your” 

After this questionnaire had been discussed, the students were 
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given a list of about twenty objects about which they wrote in brief 
phrases, giving their own sense-impressions and indicating the mean- 
ing that the experience had for them. Here are a few of the seventy- 
five which were especially good: 
A shadow: a bodyguard, a silent partner, a sleuth, a mocking 
mimic making one first tall and then fat 
Chimney tops: gravestones marking lives, not deaths 
A lighted Christmas tree: radiance in children’s eyes, lights of 
skyscrapers at night, loneliness yet happiness 
Fruit stand: a patchwork quilt, a colored map, a gypsy skirt 
Fog: a mist of sadness fallen o’er the land 
Soapsuds: bunches of grapes 
Electric fan: the north wind in a cage 
Flock of geese: nature’s air force 
Candlelight: a little chapel; it never burns with the same 
intensity, but dim and then bright, like life 


There was not one student of the entire class who hadn’t written 
at least one vivid, sensitive expression. It was evident, certainly, 
that these seniors possessed imagination and the ability to enjoy 
poetic experiences. They were interested in learning that they pos- 
sessed a poetic impulse; that they were poets in their reactions to 
sense-experiences; and that as they enjoyed such experiences their 
lives would be enriched. The idea that there is joy in things for 
their own sake was new to them, as was the thought that this joy 
is sometimes lost in seeking some practical end in life. 

The rest of the lessons emphasized the poet’s use of words, by 
which he awakens the reader to new beauties of sight and sound and 
the musical quality of the word sounds, his use of different rhythms 
for different effects, and the various types of poems. 

We followed Miss Cook’s suggestions to some extent, using Amy 
Lowell’s “Garden by Moonlight,”’ ‘Voices,’’ by Louis Untermeyer, 
and ‘‘Smells,’’ by Christopher Morley, as illustrative of beauties ap- 
pealing to sight, sound, and smell. “The Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee,”’ by Sidney Lanier, and Vachel Lindsay’s “Congo” were 
read aloud chorally for interesting rhythmic effects. Very little time 
was spent in detailed analysis of rhythmic design, feet, or measure. 
The figures of speech were indicated in the poetry which was read 
aloud in the class. 
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As the types of poems were discussed, the pupils were encouraged 
to try to write the simpler forms. Everyone wrote a ballad based on 
a newspaper story or some incident in his own life. These ballads 
followed a definite rhyming scheme and the results were good. Defi- 
nite rhythm in other lyric forms resulted in doggerel, so we changed 
to free verse and the resultant poetry expressed much more genuine 
feeling. Those who found this creative work to their taste tried the 
more difficult forms—sonnets, epics, and even odes. 

The class anthology of the best creative work was not, however, 
what I considered the most important outcome of this poetry proj- 
ect. Almost every student discovered that he possessed imagination 
and that this imagination could be stirred by poetic words; that this 
active imagination could also bring a new significance to everyday 
living. That realization should make a difference in their lives. 

The written opinions, unsigned, of the “poetic impulse’ project 
were satisfying. Only one student felt that the time could have been 
better spent with something more practical. Fifteen stated that 
they had begun to read poetry outside class. One pupil wrote that 
“poetry helps a pupil to express himself more interestingly and this 
makes all written work more fun.” Another said that “this project 
on poetry helped me to think more about small things which are 
great in themselves. For instance, the poem ‘Lilacs.’ To read a 
poem like that is like reading the history of the world or of man’s 
life throughout the centuries.’’ This too was interesting: “This work 
develops the ability to see in such simple things as flowers more than 
is really seen by the human eye. You can visualize the planting of 
the seed, the young sprout, its more mature stages of growth. Then 
the crowning point of its glory—the bursting into bloom for a few 
short hours and then withering and dying and becoming what it had 
been—a seed.” 

Many expressed the thought that the writing phase of the work 
had been useless, while others had enjoyed this part of our study 
the most. All except two had enjoyed the work and felt that they 
had profited in learning to read and enjoy poetry more. Taking into 
consideration the old game of tossing back to the teacher what he 
has tossed to you, there still is evidence in the pupils’ own poetic 
expressions which proves that emphasis on this phase of our English 
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work is justified. It seems obvious from experimentation that such 
emphasis develops the observation and imagination and a feeling 
for the significance of everyday experiences as well as an apprecia- 
tion and respect for the craftsmanship of poetry-writing. The pupil 
is given new experiences, his vocabulary is enlarged, and a new 
taste in reading is acquired which is an ever growing source of en- 
joyment. 

There are no stolid Pennsylvania Dutch anywhere. There are 
only children who do not see what they look at, who do not hear 
what they are listening to; children whose imaginations haven’t been 
trained to the significance of the commonplace, which significance, 
in developing wisdom through the years, they may properly relate 
to the good life. 


NOT WITH LAVENDER 
FRANCES HALL 
I 
They have watched my hair whiten, my body bend 
with aging; 

They have looked at me with intolerant eyes. 
They have said, “We need room for our batile’s waging— 

It is time she dies.” 


Their hard young breasts and their confident swiftness 
condemn me, 
Shrunken and slow; 
The hisses of sidelong whispers contemn me— 
“How can she know? 
Her life stopped long ago.” 


II 
The names are gone in the years’ swift glimmer 
And the pattern of words once said; 
But even in my old memory, perhaps grown dimmer, 
Is the turn of a head, 
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The back of a neck with its clipped pale shimmer, 
The sound of a tread. 


I know how a heart beats close to bursting 
And watches at dusk in an open door, 

How a mouth can lift with an unslaked thirsting, 
Shameless, for more. 


I remember the joys of a good day’s working, 
Back to the sun, 

Sweat in the eyes and hands unshirking, 
The hard job done. 


I remember, too, the wise page turning 
In the winter night by the snug hearth fire 
And the mind itself like a spruce log burning 
With bright desire. 


I remember depths and exaltations, 

The foe I had, and the friend. 
The wars and the arrogant, frightened nations, 
Long gropings for faith and bleak negations, 
Austerities and lush temptations, 

The world to mend. 


I remember the years like birds going over— 
Winged shadows on lawn— 

And the spirit ceasing to be a rover, 
Content with less, but no dream gone 

So far away that the season’s turning 

Might never evoke the old mad yearning. 


Ill 
You young! You smug! You proud of your potent 
thighs! 
You with your red mouths saying, “It is time she 
dies” — 


You'll have your share of birth and death and taxes, 
Parting and meeting, parting anew. 
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Life’s little bag of lavendered climaxes 
Will hold the same dried leaves for you 
When your turn comes to hear this whispering, too. 


And you will grasp it in angry fingers, 
Clenched for the hurling, thus, 
Asking while stubborn, stout life lingers 
Surcease alike from animus 
And coddling pity and callow assuming 
That life grows cheaper as the years pile, looming. 


Long as I may shall I bide here. 
Today’s still mine; and never fear, 
Who budges me, it will cost him dear. 





LESSON 
W. EDWARD CLARK 


The rain will run before the wind, my dear, 
and all the worried leaves will fall again; 
for all the prayers to time are prayed in vain 
because, my child, this is no different year. 
All that now is young will change, grow sere, 
and die within the memory of pain. 

The soul is all the traveler may retain, 

and even that, my love, is thrall to fear. 


Therefore go out among the wind and rain 
with me, be overwhelmed with time and s pace, 
let all that comes be overcome with greeting. 
Truly it is nothing to be slain— 

we all are slain. The difference is the face: 
of fearless welcome or of vain retreating. 
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ACTIVE READING IN WARTIME 

No, it’s not even reading as usual any more. We must change our 
reading, along with everything else, if we are to live and be useful. “You 
are in the army now” applies to each of us. This war is fought with ideas 
as well as with guns. Democracy expects every man to do his duty intelli- 
gently. Democracy depends upon our intelligence—intelligence to direct 
action. 

We must think how we will read. A man said: “I read all the time 
about the war, but objectively to preserve my sanity.” That is not the 
way to read now. Sanity consists in action. ‘“‘Books for Victory”’ is not a 
sufficient slogan. We need intelligence for victory, and books are a means 
to a great end. We must read actively. 

We must plan our reading that it may be effective. We can try to use 
the methods that scientists have developed through the ages to make our 
civilization observe, think what the meaning is, formulate a hypothesis, 
gather evidence, and test it. Accept the tested or revised hypothesis as 
a basis for further investigation and keep right on going. So do we become 
a part of the progress of history, building upon what has been seen through 
a glass darkly, touching hands and minds with the builders of an ever 
widening democracy. 

Darwin said that it is impossible to observe scientifically until you 
know what you are looking for. Science goes astray until it begins with 
the right proposition. So do we in our reading. Let us examine an illus- 
tration. We are interested in men and in machines. If we begin with the 
three following relationships, which will lead us astray and which will 
point the way to useful thinking? (1) men and machines, (2) men versus 
machines, and (3) men use machines. 

Stuart Chase began with (1) men and machines. There are men and 
there are machines. So what? The parallel lines of his book approached 
infinity and arrived nowhere. His last chapter describes the destruction 
of civilization in a two-hour war. He did not solve our problem. 

John Ruskin and William Morris began with (2) men versus machines. 
They looked backward and not forward and did not lend us a hand. 
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Those who began with (3), men use machines, built our present-day 
civilization. That way progress lies. 

Let us apply this method to our reading so that we may be useful. 
First we must find the problem of the day and state it in a proposition 
that will start us straight to a desirable destination. We will keep it upper- 
most in our minds while we read, as scientists work in their laboratories, 
to understand it. We will verify our hypothesis. 

We have one main proposition: We must defeat Hitler’s war ma- 
chine. We will see how what we hear and read proves this to be our 
proposition. It isa line of action. ‘‘Defense will not win the war.”’ Thanks 
to Lieutenant Colonel W. F. Kernan for his supporting evidence. He 
says, ‘“‘We must launch a major offensive in Europe. We must strike at 
Adolf Hitler. On no account must we let the war deflect us from our 
central purpose or weaken our main effort.” 

Keeping this main proposition in mind, we understand that appeasing 
Hitler has already meant destruction to years of civilization and millions 
of people and that our only hope for peace and freedom is to defeat him 
on the battlefield. 

Watch out for deviations and distractions from our main proposition. 
When someone says, ‘“‘We must win the war and the peace,” think: “Yes, 
win the war—what war? Let us not do any blind fighting. The war 
against Hitler’s war machine. Win the peace. Yes, that is what we want. 
Then does it follow that we shall accept what Hitler calls peace—peace 
for himself? A thousand times no. Woe unto him that crieth peace, peace, 
when there can be no peace until Hitler’s war machine is destroyed.”’ 

We are fighting for democracy. How can we state the proposition for 
progress? The word “‘democracy.” It is not a hocus-pocus word to mut- 
ter with fluttering hands over a witches’ caldron—and let us beware of 
anyone who uses it so. Remember the Greek derivations: democracy— 
rule of the people. Let’s not forget the people. What people? Democracy 
for Protestants or Christians, for white people but not for Negroes, 
for men but not for women, for rich but not for poor? Divide and rule is 
not the slogan of democracy. Solidarity must save us. We want democ- 
racy for all. But we have never had democracy for all. We have not had 
complete democracy. Democracy is a growing force. We traced the gen- 
eral growth through H. G. Wells’s Outline of History. We remember that 
Thomas Jefferson said that democracy is revolution—it is change and 
growth and adaptation. When it ceases to be all these, it decays. Then 
there are degrees of democracy in a country. The English have said that 
their government is more democratic than ours. In what ways and how 
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and to what extent are they—and we—democratic? The Russians speak 
of the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” Is that the same as the ‘“‘sov- 
ereignty of the people,” the phrase that appears so often in our historical 
documents? Both mean the rule of the great majority of the people. 
‘America is the laboratory of democracy” a high-school student wrote. 
That is good; we work scientifically for the betterment of humanity. 

How, then, shall we state the proposition about democracy? We hear 
and read that we are fighting to preserve democracy or our way of life. 
‘*Preserve”’ connotes something sealed up in a can. We want democracy 
to grow. Then let us say that we are fighting to secure (to get and make 
sure of) democracy. Winning the war and the peace means securing de- 
mocracy for all the people in the world. Yes, it will be a long war—and 
what great historical progress! 

With whom are we fighting? With those intent upon crushing Hitler’s 
war machine? Then the solidarity of the United Nations and the soli- 
darity of the united people is important. This is not a war of country 
against country but of people against a war machine. Hitler and his con- 
scious and unconscious agents must not divide us no matter where we 
live. We are ready to state another proposition to read and think about: 
Who in the world are our friends? How can we know them? 

We catch a sentence over the radio: ‘‘Do not emphasize what distin- 
guishes people from each other but emphasize what is common to them.”’ 
A flash back to kindergarten: The teacher was telling us that Chinese 
children have slanting eyes. Wasn’t that funny. So funny. ‘‘And,”’ she 
said, ‘‘the Chinese children think your eyes are funny. They say you 
have eyes like a cat.’’ The Chinese surely are peculiar people. Then in 
that radio flash we understand that the good neighbor programs have 
missed the boats to foreign countries unless they have emphasized what 
we have in common with our friends in those distant lands. We must 
read to find our common interests with our friends. Since it is the people 
who are our friends, we have many friends and many common interests. 
It will take a lot of reading to know them all. 

What shall we read? We don’t just sit down now with a book. We 
don’t read books; we read for ideas. We may read all of a book if it can 
keep on answering our questions. We may skim most of it and copy a 
small part on the tablets of our memories to use in thinking time. 

When an acquaintance asks, “‘ What are you reading now?” we will not 
repeat the title of a lone book, but we will tell him what question we are 
working on and ask him to help us find evidence. 

We should like to have reviews tell us what questions books answer. 
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We read to find out what to do. We havea program. We have a purpose. 
We are making a pattern of living, and reading is a part of the strong tex- 
ture. We live and learn. Let us learn to live. 


HELEN RAND MILLER 
EVANSTON TOWNSHIP H1GH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


TO BOOKS THROUGH THEIR AUTHORS 


In my English classes and library periods I have found a number of 
students who, when they are urged to read, reply, ‘“‘No, I would rather 
not!’ Recently, I have been discovering how to interest them to the de- 
gree that they ask, ‘“‘Can’t we have reading period tomorrow, too?”’ 

I suggest that the student tell me his chief interest and the type of 
person he likes best as a friend and companion. Then I introduce the 
student to a writer who corresponds to this description. One boy, for ex- 
ample, liked fishing, hunting, and outdoor life. Through the use of maga- 
zine articles, biographies, and news clippings he learned to know Archi- 
bald Rutledge, whose life and works show that he shares these same in- 
terests. Once this boy became acquainted with Rutledge as an interest- 
ing person to know, he asked to read this South Carolinian’s stories and 
poems. Since then, this student’s reading tastes have broadened to books 
concerning a variety of topics. 

However, if, after following this procedure, I find the pupil still is 
unresponsive and disinterested, I try to arrange for him to meet a popular 
modern author; for instance, many students became interested in reading 
stories and novels about China after they had met Pearl Buck and heard 
her speak on the topic of China relief. Books and poems written by 
Stephen Vincent Benét were in demand after we had seen and heard him 
read a part of “John Brown’s Body.” 

Sometimes we are fortunate enough to entertain in our school various 
writers and interesting persons. One of our most frequent visitors has 
been Elsie Singmaster Lewars, author of many stories and books about 
Gettysburg, a neighboring city. In our library her books head the list 
of student popular demand. In April a speaker at our school was 
Mr. Richard Tewkesbury, the North Carolina schoolteacher whose trips 
through the Panama jungles have done much toward furthering the com- 
pletion of the Pan-American Highway. Students continue to ask for 
reading materials and maps. 
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I have found that it is worth while to use these two methods, for once 
a student makes a friend of a writer, or a poet, he is enthusiastic and is 
eager to read whatever his literary acquaintance has to say. This cer- 
tainly widens reading interests and abilities. 
HELEN L. Stump 
TANEYTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
TANEYTOWN, MARYLAND 


PRODUCING FILM STRIPS FOR LITERARY CLASSES 

At the technological aids section of the National Council convention 
in New York some film slides were shown. Film slides are made with color 
film or Kodachrome of various sizes. The most popular sizes are 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. because there are projectors for these two sizes of films. 

Camera fans have thousands of slides, yet we are always taking more. 
Six rolls of film is a small supply to take on a week’s vacation in the 
Smokies. One enthusiast I know has three hundred pictures of pre-war 
Europe taken in color. 

As I have a candid camera and have done some color photography, I 
was very much interested in the New York demonstration. Some students 
helped me to make some slides, using the work as part of their National 
Honor Society projects. We did our preliminary work in our high-school 
library, learning to use the camera with its tripod, the steel tape, and the 
lights. Although we took pictures of the title-pages of books with beauti- 
fully colored illustrations, I hardly expected to be able to use these pic- 
tures in my English classes. Actually, I have used them more than any, 
as they were all of books on the high-school reading list, and the pupils 
enjoy having at least one picture to illustrate a book review. 

Our colored-film slides on books are now in four lists: the first, of 
books photographed at Lane; second, pictures from the photostatic copy 
of the Elsmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; third, pictures 
from the Napoleon Room of the De Paul downtown library, also showing 
the microfilm reading machine; fourth, pictures of the exhibit arranged 
by the Newberry Library to commemorate the five-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the invention of printing. 

We have a few slides of students acting their parts in plays: A Night 
at an Inn by Lord Dunsany and the stage plays, Ceiling Zero and What 
a Life. 


Strips are ordinary film which has not been cut apart. It is developed 
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in the usual way, and from the negative a positive film is made. This 
film is not so tough and does not stand heat so well as does the color film. 

Our strips, black and white, are of some rare editions and signed copies 
of famous books from famous printing presses. 

The films, made to use in so-called candid cameras, come in rolls of 
eighteen at $2.50 per roll including developing and ‘‘framing.’’ Candid 
cameras may range in price from $10 or $15 to well over $100. Taking 
pictures either indoors or out of doors is aided very much by using a good 
light meter. Tripod and extra lights help also. 

When the films are exposed, they are removed and placed in a can, 
inclosed in a small cloth sack addressed to the company from which they 
were bought, and mailed. They come back in a few days all developed 
and framed, and then the photographer waits impatiently for the dark 
in order to see them. They are small things, but one can get a fairly good 
idea of his work by merely holding them up to the light. However, the 
best way to see them is to put them in a projector and show them on a 
screen. 

Color film may be enlarged into black-and-white prints. It may also be 
made into colored prints, although that is expensive. Most of us, though, 
merely use the film slides, as they are so durable, easy to handle, and 
satisfactory. 

The color film comes back from its developing already bound as slides. 
Black-and-white film can be made positive, cut apart, and bound as slides. 
Black-and-white film may be left as strips after being made positive and 
may be projected on the screen just as slides are, but this requires a 
more expensive projector. (Minimum price about $35.) 

One slide file, six by two and one-half by ten inches, holds a hundred 
film slides. The projector is scarcely any larger; the screen comes in a 
case with a handle. The film strips (positives developed from the nega- 
tives) may be stored in the cans in which the film was packed originally. 
The whole equipment is easy to care for and use. 

Besides the pleasure of seeing our films and writing and talking about 
them, our students have gained a more accurate idea of books and li- 
braries and of their importance to the world. 


ELEANOR W. MossMAN 


LANE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CxICcAGO, ILLINOIS 
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I should like to inquire about the correct usage of a term brought to my at- 
tention recently. Can the word ‘‘freedom”’ be used correctly in the plural form, 


as “‘These freedoms represent our security’? 


A. H. 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the plural form freedoms 
has been used since the seventeenth century. However, even without his- 
torical precedent, the recent widespread and reputable use of such phrases 
as “‘the four freedoms” would have established the form as correct. It is 
the social standing of the users of a form and the contexts of its use that 
determine its correctness, not the grammarians and lexicographers who 


record it. 


Will you comment upon the acceptability of these sentences: “I am fin- 
ished with this book”’ and “I am through with this book’’? The second one 
doesn’t bother me at all, but the first one seems illogical and so much better 
replaced by “‘have finished.” 
H. M. S. 

Your feeling about am finished is in accord with the strong tendency 
in modern English to conjugate point-action intransitive verbs with have 
rather than be, except when the notion of state is stronger than that of 
time. In ‘‘The melancholy days are come’”’ the verb phrase denotes ‘‘are 
here’’ rather than “‘have arrived,” as a result of this tendency. The alter- 
nate am through doesn’t seem awkward to you because through is an an 
adjective denoting a continuing state, not a definitely terminating action. 
As for acceptability, I find no evidence of positive disapproval of am 
finished; Webster marks through “colloquial” in the sense of “‘finished.”’ 


Which is preferable, first or third person, in this sentence: “We are known 
as people who really mean what (we, they) say’? 
R. M. W. 

In formal English they would be preferred, to agree in person with 
people, its formal antecedent. If this seems to weaken the sentence by 
having an artificial subject for an important verb, the remedy is to 
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write: ‘‘We are known to really mean what we say.”’ Or, if the divided 
infinitive bothers you, write: ‘“‘We are known for really meaning what 
we say.” 


Will you please inform me whether or not the following expression is per- 
missible: ‘‘by ourselves,” as in the sentence ‘‘We shall do it by ourselves.” 


R. C. H. 


The use of a reflexive personal pronoun with dy to form an intensifying 
adjective phrase is recorded as standard English by Curme (Synéax, 
p. 517) and by Webster’s New International Dictionary (2d. ed.), s.v. by 
and the -self pronouns. 


What is the rule concerning the use of ‘‘love of” and “‘love for’? May the 


two be used interchangeably? 
M. B. 


For and of are interchangeable in this construction whenever the ob- 
ject of the preposition names the person or thing being loved; but when 
the object of the preposition names the person doing the loving, only of 
is used. Thus “‘love of his mother” or “love for his mother’’ may be used 
when “his mother” is the object of the feeling, but only “‘love of his 
mother’’ may be used when the mother’s love is denoted. Except in rare 
cases the context makes it clear whether ‘“‘of his mother’’ means ‘“‘for his 
mother” or “‘mother’s”; in these rare cases of should not be used. The 
same rule applies to such words as dislike, admiration, and hatred. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 


The summer meeting of the National Education Association will be 
held in Denver, Colorado, June 29 through July 2. As usual, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English is to have a luncheon on Tuesday 
and afternoon sessions on Wednesday and Thursday. It is co-operating 
with the N.E.A. Department of Secondary Education in a meeting on 
Monday afternoon. 

The theme for the meeting on Monday, June 29, is “Education for 
Living: The Making of an American.” Professor Arno Jewett, Arizona 
State Teachers College, will discuss ‘‘Well Read’’; Professor Louise 
Pound, of the University of Nebraska, will discuss ‘‘American English 
Today”; Dr. George Reynolds, professor of English at the University of 
Colorado, will discuss ‘‘Imaginative Literature and Democracy.’ 

The Tuesday luncheon meeting will be at twelve in the Silver Glade of 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel. The speakers will be Thomas Hornsby Ferrill, 
whose poems published by the New Republic, Harper's, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the New Yorker, and the Yale Press have won him wide ac- 
claim, and Lenore Mattingly Weber, whose children’s stories have been 
published by Little, Brown and Company. Mrs. Weber’s short stories 
have appeared in the American Magazine, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Professor E. A. Cross, former president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, will preside at the Wednesday meeting. The theme 
for this meeting is ‘“The Land Is Bright: Today’s Responsibility.” Dr. 
Bernice Leary, consulting editor for Row, Peterson and Company, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, will discuss “Oh Say, Can You Read?” Professor Lyman 
Bryson, professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and educational director for the Columbia Broadcasting System, will 
answer the question ‘‘Can Broadcasts Be Literature?” and Dr. Ernst 
Lothar, visiting professor of drama at Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, will conclude with “The Defense of the Creative Spirit.’”’ Dr. 
Lothar formerly was minister of education for Austria; for twenty years 
he was professor of drama at the Universities of Salzburg and Vienna, and 
for seven years, director of the Reinhardt Theater. 
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At the Thursday meeting of the National Council the theme will be 
‘The Teacher of English and the Student in Wartime.”’ Dr. Mark Nev- 
ille, of the John Burroughs School, St. Louis, will speak on ‘““The Teacher 
of English and Hemisphere Solidarity’; Miss Katherine Ommanney, of 
North High School, Denver, on “‘Living through Drama’’; and Professor 
Edwin C. Coulson, of Santa Monica Junior College, on ‘‘Re-reading 
American Literature.” 

Arrangements are under way for broadcasting the luncheon meeting on 
Tuesday and the Wednesday meeting. The Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council hopes, also, to be able to arrange a studio broadcast. 

Arrangements are also under way for one of Hollywood’s stars to speak 
on some phase of the function of the motion-picture industry in war- 
time. 

The committee in charge of these national meetings consists of Pro- 
fessor Amanda M. Ellis, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, chairman; 
Professor Evelyn Newman, Colorado State College of Education; Profes- 
sor Levette Davidson, University of Denver; and Miss Lucille Hildinger, 
East High School, Wichita. Address any inquiries to the chairman of the 


committee. 


WORKSHOP ON THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, LATIN 
AMERICA, AND THE FAR EAST 


From June 29 to August 7 at Cornell University there will be a work- 
shop for developing instructional materials relating to the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations (once known as the “British Empire’’), Latin 
America, and the Far East. The work will include (1) background in each 
area, (2) relation of the neglected areas to each other and to better-es 
tablished fields, (3) relation of the three areas to the history of contem- 
porary world-affairs, and (4) the development of instructional materials. 
Teachers of English who include international and intercultural projects 
in their courses will find this a major opportunity. 

Tuition will be free, and some grants toward board and travel may be 
available—thanks to the Rockefeller Foundation. The enrolment is lim- 
ited to teachers fitted to do genuinely effective work, and any materials 
developed in the workshop must be made available for publication. 

For detailed information address the director of the workshop, Howard 
R. Anderson, Boardman Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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RECORDS 
Words That Shook the W orld 
WOR 3-2620, -2621, five double-faced 12-inch..... $4.00 
WOR Recording Division 
1440 Broadway 
New York, New York 
This is an album containing President Roosevelt’s war message to 
Congress, on December 8, 1941 (one record), and Winston Churchill’s 
“Hands across the Sea’”’ message to the joint session of Congress on De- 
cember 26, 1941 (four records). 
It is an off-the-air transcription of superb quality. Its many valfues— 
historical, rhetorical, vocal, and patriotic—make it useful in English, 
speech, and social-studies classrooms. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth 


FH 


Victor Album M878, five double-faced 12-inch..... $5.25 

This ‘‘Recordrama”’ comes in a unique album which includes a script 
of the ten scenes recorded (from Acts I, II, III, V), the complete story of 
Macbeth, photographs of scenes from the play, and biographical data on 


the artists. 


THE PERIODICALS 


In his odd and misguided book What Is Art? Tolstoy bitterly attacked 
practically all of modern art and letters as antisocial and decadent and 
then endeavored to formulate in its stead a quasi-religious doctrine of art 
of his own, based on “‘the brotherly union of man.” In his purge the vic- 
tims were not only such moderns as Baudelaire but Milton, Goethe, and 
Shakespeare as well. Only Uncle Tom’s Cabin survived. The impulses be- 
hind this destruction, Conrad Aiken believes, were Tolstoy’s insularity 
and his fear of anything new. He was jealous for Russia’s backwardness. 

In “‘American Writers Come of Age” (Adantic for April), Mr. Aiken 
opposes the critics—Van Wyck Brooks and Oscar Cargill—who have re- 
cently argued for a purge of literature in America similar to Tolstoy’s. 
When America was a new country, a colony, it was naturally provincial 
and jealous for its New England homespun, but in the twentieth century 
America has assimilated the variety and richness of European art into 
its own literature. To repudiate this progress would be to destroy values 
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which can only accrue from the free evolutionary development of litera- 
ture. Literature represents a steady advance in human awareness, in 
man’s capacity to feel, perceive, and understand. The process has always 
been a strictly individualist and minority affair, a game of follow-my- 
leader. From the advance guard of artists, poets, and scientists man gets 
his universal in art—from the top, not from the bottom. The average 
total radio program of any given day shows what the degradation of a 
wholesale uniformity would lead to. 

The advocates of ‘‘wholesomeness” and “‘nationalism’’ want to turn 
back the clock. Baudelaire, called a ‘‘decadent,’’ did most in the last cen- 
tury to restore greatness and beauty to French poetry. Is not art itself 
an escape, an escape upward? Heir to all that is best in the history of 
mankind, let us hope that we can use our inheritance wisely, and that it 
can be said of us as Sainte-Beuve said of Goethe, that he “‘assimilated not 
merely tradition, but all traditions, and that without ceasing to be a mod- 
ern of moderns; he keeps watch for every new sail on the horizon, but 
from the height of a Sunium.”’ 


Fortune and the ways of the folk imagination soon made one of Amer- 
ica’s great patriots, Tom Paine, a “‘Hero in Reverse.” The reaction of 
scholars and conservative institutions to this historical mistreatment has 
been slow, for the ugly legend of Tom Paine reaches from his early libelous 
biographer, James Cheetham, to Theodore Roosevelt, who forgot that 
the source of his epithet “‘filthy little atheist’? was Cheetham. In the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review for Spring, Dixon Wecter traces the unsavory leg- 
end about Paine from the time of his unpopularity in the 1790’s to the 
present. 

At the end of the Revolution, Paine was given £500 in cash by Penn- 
sylvania and a farm by New York, but in spite of his great service as a 
pamphleteer the newspapers soon began to attack him as an infidel be- 
cause of his tactless utterances about religion. (During the Revolution 
tactlessness had cost him his post as secretary to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs.) The later publication of The A ge of Reason and the uncom- 
promising letter to George Washington, in 1796, written because Wash- 
ington, like Burke, saw anarchy in the French Revolution, multiplied 
Paine’s enemies. When he returned to America in 1802, Jefferson, then 
president, was embarrassed to receive him publicly, though Jefferson cor- 
rectly understood Paine’s views and motives. Unfounded, ridiculous stor- 
ies of Paine’s drunkenness and personal squalor circulated; a frightened 
stage-driver refused him a seat; in 1806 he was denied the right to vote; 
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and on his deathbed, in 1809, he was reported to have been overcome by 
terror and remorse. 

From James Cheetham, who had been attacked by Paine for disloyalty 
to principle, the lying anecdotes about Paine’s evil ways were generally 
believed until Moncure D. Conway, a Congregational minister of Cin- 
cinnati, published an honest biography in 1892. On the eve of the Civil 
War the city council of Philadelphia refused a portrait of Paine for Inde- 
pendence Hall; for a long time the New York Historical Society kept a 
bust of Paine hidden in order to protect it. Even in 1933 a New York 
broadcasting company permitted a lecture on Paine to go on the air only 
after protests from officials of the City College. Theodore Roosevelt, after 
absorbing the Federalist prejudices of Henry Cabot Lodge and acquiring 
a hate of Jefferson, wrote his notorious epithet in his life of Gouverneur 
Morris, in 1888. Later he retracted the word “‘atheist”’ in favor of ‘‘deist,”’ 
but he impatiently refused to the end to go any further toward making 
amends. 

Even in the darkest days of his reputation Paine had a following among 
the rank and file of Americans who supported Jefferson and later Jackson; 
Whitman eloquently defended him in a lecture delivered in 1877. Frank 
Smith, his best biographer since Conway, calls him: “The eagle that is 
forgotten.’’ America will not for long accept a spurious hero; and it has 
been known, as with Woodrow Wilson, to repair its ingratitude to great 
men in times of conflict. Paine, however, is far removed in time. Perhaps 
it is too late for him ever to gain his true stature as an American hero and 


liberal. 


High-school children in the University High School of the University 
of Chicago wrote down the questions on the war which they would like to 
have answered. The six hundred and fifty questions, from pupils in 
Grades VII-X, are analyzed by Stephen M. Corey in the School Reviex 
for April. All the questions can be sorted into four categories, involving: 
(1) factual information: ‘‘How is the United States taking care of Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese aliens?”’ (2) prediction of future happenings: 
‘“‘Will the draft age be increased further?”’ (3) past occurrences: ‘‘Why 
has Hitler retreated for so many days in Russia?” (4) value: ‘*What 
should be done with conscientious objectors?” 

The proportion of value questions tends to increase from grade to 
grade. By far the greatest number have to do with the effect that war 
activity will have on the pupils themselves. They want to know what they 
can do to help. Next in frequency are questions about the economic con- 


sequences of the war. 
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‘‘Approaches to Semantics” is the topic of the March Educational 
Method. In the Foreword, Lou La Brant defines the need for semantics 
by calling attention to the seriousness of our generally ambiguous use of 
words like ‘‘democratic.”’ “Indeed, some have lost sight of the greatest 
value of language, its power to make us human, to permit one man to 
look within the mind of another—and have insanely used language to 
confuse.” One article, by Christine Gibson, is a translation of President 
Roosevelt’s address after Pearl Harbor into Basic; a second article, by 
Harold Fawcett, shows the application of semantics to the teaching of 
geometry. Ruth Messenger considers that the main implication of Mr. 
Fries’s study, American English Grammar, is as follows: it is pathetic 
folly for teachers to hope that they can change the practices of language, 
but they may help students to learn what those practices are. 

I. A. Richards, under the title ‘“‘Part-Whole Shifts and Content 
Changes,” analyzes five examples of words which may glide confusingly 
from one significance to another. One of the words, ‘‘show,”’ is a member 
of a guild which is professionally tainted, that which handles sign and 
symbol situations. Thus the use, ‘“That shows you what sort of person 
he is,” may mean: it gives a sign of what he is, it is proof of what he is, 
or it manifests what he is. Each of these meanings is in itself varied. If 
we want to evaluate a hunch into a proof, or—still higher—into the very 
presence of the fact itself before us, we may play the trick with this word. 

Working from the semantic concept that language should be in the 
same relation to facts that a dependable map bears to the territory it 
represents, David Kopel discusses the teaching of reading. From early 
infancy children associate recurring noises with correlative events which 
have immediate significance, learning words and other language skills 
with little effort. In school, however, children commonly are drilled on 
the sound of words in relation to the written symbols of words. They 
learn inaccurately to parrot the sounds when they see the symbols, thus 
forming the habit of identifying and confusing words with their referents 
and the habit of invoking single, limited images in response to word stim- 
uli. Natural situations, on the other hand, abound with sensory stimuli 
and provide a variegated context which is conducive to symbol learning. 
The functional illiteracy of the vast majority of our people may be traced 
partly to an infelicitous mode of language instruction, begun in the first 
grade, in which the word is torn from most of its living context. 

Observation has demonstrated, furthermore, that standardized reading 
tests are unsound. They, too, represent practices made obsolete by se- 
mantics. Children who score well on the tests are disconcertingly gullible 
and lacking in the power to select and use reading materials effectively. 
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Schools and colleges scattered all over the country are offering courses 
in general language, and the number is increasing. Rollin H. Tanner, in 
Education for April, gives his reasons for believing that general language 
has an important place in the secondary-school curriculum. 

Although linguistic differences among the peoples of the world, or even 
of America, constitute a prominent phase of modern civilization, and in 
spite of the fact that constantly we are coming into more intimate contact 
with foreign languages, there is a tendency to curtail the language require- 
ment in schools. The general-language movement is a reaction against 
this shortsighted tendency. There is a need for a kind of orientation course 
which will bring pertinent facts regarding foreign languages to the at- 
tention of the pupils and which will motivate foreign-language study. 

Some of the early general-language courses were poorly conceived 
samplings of different languages, offering a little elementary Latin, then 
a little elementary Spanish, French, and so on. These courses were un- 
sound because teachers are not well prepared in a variety of languages 
and also because experience has taught that a student should have at least 
a year of one language before studying another. 

The real general-language course should not present any one of the 
languages but should acquaint the pupils with a fund of basic ideas which 
will facilitate the study of any language. It should also be so rich in in- 
formational content about the customs and habits of foreign peoples, 
ancient and modern, that it will be worth while for pupils who show no 
linguistic ability. Objectives for the course include the realization that 
language is a universal medium of expression occurring in various forms 
having common origin; an understanding of the kind of interest which 
language study offers; increased power to think effectively through an en- 
larged vocabulary; the origin and development of the English language; 
and the differentiation of American-English. For the pupils the course 
should be a delightful adventure. Teachers of the course need training in 
Latin and at least one modern foreign language and an understanding of 
progressive methods for junior and senior high schools. 


The beneficial results of high-school courses in radio appreciation are 
demonstrated convincingly by a number of themes written by students 
in the Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey. The themes appear in 
the ‘‘Radio and Education Number” of Education for March. One paper 
expresses the irritation of intelligent children with the fatuous housewife 
programs and the trite silliness of “Tom Mix,” “Little Orphan Annie,” 
and ‘‘Jack Armstrong.’”’ A second paper is a defense of radio censorship 
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as directed against programs which arouse harmful impulses in children 
or which reveal information useful to our enemies. Other papers explain 
how sound effects are made, the way in which high-school students de- 
velop taste, as revealed by the contrasted choices of freshmen and seniors, 
and the variety of musical programs which are made available by broad- 
casts of radio recordings. 


At the thought of teaching a core course many teachers shudder. There 
is a way of preparing, however, explained by Kimball Wiles in the April 
Educational Method, which will go far toward relieving the beginning core 
teacher’s anxiety. 

Since attention in the core courses is centered upon the pupil rather 
than upon the subject matter studied, the core teacher begins by learning 
the tendencies, characteristics, and emotional conditions of children in the 
age group under his supervision. A seventh-grade teacher should first in- 
vestigate the psychology of twelve- and thirteen-year-old children and 
then search for information in the principal’s office about each pupil in 
the class. Thus he will learn the likes, dislikes, previous achievements, 
and special needs of the pupils. 

With this information the teacher should be able to predict with fair 
accuracy the kinds of topics his pupils will select. His preschool planning 
should then include finding the materials available in the library and se- 
curing a list of free source materials. The Vertical File, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, is one of the best means of locating free and in- 
expensive material. In addition, it is important to learn the community 
resources, such as industrial plans, government rehabilitation projects, 
and important personages. Study of the community will be fruitless un- 
less the teacher has analyzed the locality and its problems beforehand. 

Since many class discussions and projects will grow out of current af- 
fairs, the core teacher needs to be familiar with current affairs and con- 
temporary literature. Finally, he needs to establish the specific goals to 
be accomplished, as concrete statements of types of changes in pupil 
behavior. 

To get the class started, the teacher may offer a choice of several prob- 
lems. He may ask pupils with the experience to describe the method of a 
core class, or he may decide upon the problem to be studied through the 
autobiographical writing of the students. 

It is important to stress that the core course is the place where students 
can engaged in the activities of most value to them, and to call for care- 
fully worked-out plans from the students which will serve as contracts 
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against the tendency to shift topics when the going is hard. Transition 
from the usual type of class must be gradual until students become accus- 
tomed to doing different things and become ready for individual projects. 


Under normal conditions, experience has proved, a child can be taught 
the mechanics of reading in the first three grades. Normal conditions, 
however, relate, first of all, to the child’s readiness for instruction, which 
in turn demands a background of experience common to the child’s grade, 
health, and emotional stability. In ‘‘Concerning Remedial Reading in 
High School” (English Leaflet for April) Ella L. Bresnehen points out that 
the need for late remedial reading is caused by the failure of teachers to 
insure readiness for instruction. Children of slow mental growth are car- 
ried along from grade to grade, confused and frustrated, unable to develop 
reading ability. Such children become the “‘also attending’? members of 
high schools. 

It is still commonly thought that grade retardation and failure are 
synonymous. Failure occurs, however, only when a child’s achievement 
does not come up to the level for which he is mentally and physically 
equipped. Serious unhappiness results if a student tries to accomplish 
high-school work without a foundation of reading. If the reading diff- 
culties of each pupil were carefully diagnosed and adequate teaching 
methods were employed from the time the child entered first grade, every 
pupil entering high school, with the exception of a few clinical cases, 


could read up to his mental level. 


The American public’s knowledge of the war, its origins, contending 
forces, and possible outcomes makes the subject of the war familiar in 
the classroom. Our situation is thus markedly different from that of the 
schools in the first World War period, when the amount of accurate news 
was small and when the forces in conflict seemed remote and were but 
dimly imagined by American students or teachers. In the Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of English for March, Helen E. Elcock ex- 
plains her discovery of how this unprecedented awareness of the war cre- 
ates specific responsibilities for the English teacher. Our realism has left 
us without the old exuberant enthusiasm and confidence. Young people 
share in the common jitteriness and depressed apprehension. Teachers 
may help them to build up their morale by clarifying our aims, by showing 
students that they have a contribution to make suited to their capacities, 
and by providing them with healthful relaxation. 

The English teacher, first, can guide students to the classics of adven- 
ture, of mystery and detection, and of humor which give complete muscu- 
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lar relaxation and forgetfulness of nagging annoyances. Second, great 
works of literature can be taught as a means to understand problems of 
conduct. Macbeth is a dictator play—about a powerful leader incited by 
mystical convictions and urged on by evil suggestions, who is led along a 
course of crime until he is devastated in mind and overwhelmed by the 
forces of retribution from without. The literature of conduct which gives 
confidence and strength includes Silas Marner, who lost so much and yet 
recovered; Galsworthy’s Strife; and the writings of Sandburg and Adamic. 
The third kind of literature for English teachers to stress is that which 
makes known the hopes and aspirations of the great American defenders 
of freedom from Roger Williams to Franklin Roosevelt. We should work 
with the history teachers to translate the abstract and emotional state- 
ments into the concrete situations of the time that inspired them; and 
with the social science teachers to see the problems of today, concerning 
the immigrant, the Negro, and the dispossessed farmer in the light of 


American ideals. 


The School Committee on Defense Service appointed by the Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey, is issuing a bulletin called War Times, 
supposedly monthly, prepared by an Information Committee, of which 
Marguerite Kirk, of the Department of Library and Visual Aids, is the 
chairman. The second issue, that of February 11, was devoted entirely to 


radio. The subscription price is 50 cents a year. 


English teachers will be greatly interested in several articles that ap- 
peared in the February-March issue of Secondary Education, official pub- 
lication of the Department of Secondary Teachers of the National Fdu- 
cation Association: ‘‘Grammar without Tears,” by W. Wilbur Hatfield; 
“Judging the Press,’’ by Edgar Dale; ‘‘Factors in Reading Growth,”’ by 
Holland D. Roberts; and ‘“‘Guided Free Reading,” by J. C. Tressler. 
Copies of Secondary Education may be obtained at 35 cents per copy from 
Ernest D. Lewis, Editor, Room 602, 130 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 

USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Further titles in the Evaluation of School Broadcasts series, published 

at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, are as follows: 

“Radio in the Schools of Ohio,” by Seerley Reid. $0.25. 

“Educational Music Broadcasts” of 1941, by G. D. Wiebe and C. F. Church. 
$0.20. 

‘‘A Study of America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” by R. R. Lowdermilk. $0.25. 
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“Radio and College Youth,” by Howard Rowland. $0.20. 
“The Use of Recordings in a Social Science Class,” by Norman Woelfel. $0.20. 


The following numbers of the University of Oregon Curriculum Bulle- 
tin provide material of timely interest for secondary-school teachers of 
language arts: 

No. 
3. “Language Arts” (October 1, 1939), by Hugh B. Wood. $0.35. 
24. “Price Lists of Inexpensive Teaching Materials,” compiled by Hugh B. 
Wood. Revised for publication April 1, 1942. $0.25. 
Included with this number is a large envelope of advertising folders containing 
lists and prices of different teaching aids. 


. “Curriculum Trends and Recommendations for a 12-Year Language Arts 
Program,” prepared by a committee of the Oregon System of Higher Edu- 
cation Class. $0.45. 

41. “A Description of Tenth Grade Social Living,’ 

$0.35. 

42. “A Framework for American Educational Philosophy,” by a committee di- 

rected by Hugh B. Wood. $0.25. 

“A Test of Creative Writing Aptitude and Ability,” by Elinor Hatch. $0.20. 

“Evaluating the Effectiveness of Oral English,” by Kenneth Larson. $0.35. 
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The Curriculum Bulletin is distributed by the University Co-operative 


Store, Eugene, Oregon. 


A substantial mimeographed pamphlet on ‘‘Guidance in Leisure Read- 
ing’ has been prepared by Nell Doherty, of the University High School, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. Miss Doher- 
ty discusses trends in leisure reading, initiating a leisure-reading program, 
and evaluating progress. The cost is 50 cents for single copies, 30 cents 
each for twenty-five or more copies. 


Living Democracy in Secondary Schools, by A. Laura McGregor, is 
Pamphlet No. 7 in the “Education and National Defense Series.”” Among 
the sections of the pamphlet are ‘‘Creating Ideals of Democracy,” ‘‘Mak- 
ing Democracy Work,” and “‘Reading References.” Send to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. The price is 15 cents. 


A new reading list of books indorsed and annotated by Illinois high- 
school pupils is Books We Like, compiled by Anna Graham. The list is 
long. The books are grouped under subject-matter headings. Published 
by the Illinois Association of Teachers of English, Urbana, Illinois, at 
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15 cents for single copies, paper covered, and at 25 cents with stiff cover. 
Orders of twenty-five or more copies are discounted. 


An informative pamphlet on general language has been compiled by 
graduate students at Stanford University and Ohio State University. It 
provides a bibliography of fifty-nine items—published books, unpublished 
theses, etc.—each of which is briefly abstracted. Send for General Lan- 
guage Abstracts either to Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University, California, or to James B. Thorp, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. The price is 25 cents. 


A second printing of The Civilian Conservation Corps, The National 
Youth Administration, and The Public Schools has been issued by the Edu- 


‘a dual educational 
system” which has been repeatedly challenged by liberal schoolmen in 


cational Policies Commission. This is the attack on 


the educational journals. Sold by the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The price is 25 cents. 


Teachers of combined courses in English and social science and other 
English teachers who make use of social-science subject matter will be 
interested in a series of twenty-six ‘Resource Units’’ now being issued 
serially under the title Problems in American Life. The first five units, 
released April 15, present the subjects: ‘‘How Our Government Raises 
and Spends Money,” ‘‘American Youth Faces the Future,” ““Man and 
His Machines,” ‘‘Recreation and Morale,” and ‘‘Race and Cultural Re- 
lations.’’ Each pamphlet consists of a 15,000-word exposition of the prob- 
lem and a guide for teaching the problem to high-school pupils. Send to 
either the National Association of Secondary-School Principals or to the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. The cost is 30 cents for a single copy or four copies 
for $1.00. 


A set of pamphlets for the soldier which is worth the attention of 
teachers and students has been prepared by the Women’s Interests Sec- 
tion of the War Department, Bureau of Public Relations. The titles are: 
Fit To Fight and Fit for Life, The Soldier and His Food, The Soldier and 
His Uniform, The Soldier and His Housekeeping, The Soldier and His 
Recreation, The Soldier and His Religion, and The Soldier and His Health. 
Distributed by the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER 

Timely, clever, and fascinating is Dr. Edgar Dale’s new journalistic 
venture, How To Read a Newspaper. In these days of high-pressure titles, 
which are often deceptive as well as alluring, teachers and pupils should 
not be repelled by a title that is dignified and frankly honest. The sub- 
ject matter, often dramatic, and the style, pleasantly easy, will delight 
any reader. 

Dr. Dale, keenly alive to the fact that ‘‘the newspaper is democracy’s 
textbook,” has written How To Read a Newspaper with the avowed pur- 
pose of training an alert, informed citizenry to interpret and evaluate the 
news, to think straight, to detect propaganda, to be intelligently critical 
of newspapers, and to demand that newspaper standards be raised. 
There is a pressing need for such a book. It not only trains readers but 
offers the best possible foundation for aspiring journalists. 

The content of How To Read a Newspaper falls into four divisions: 
Part I answers the question ‘‘What Is a Newspaper?” It explains the 
organization, structure, types, functions, and methods of newspapers. 
Further, it stimulates an attitude of criticism based upon information. 
Part II, ‘‘Getting behind the News,”’ first presents a practical method for 
improving reading ability. This may, perhaps, seem a digression, but it 
is justified by the fact that better reading is a prerequisite not only to 
comprehension of this book but to intelligent living. Then are discussed 
the types of news, its sources and standards, editorials, and public opin- 
ion. Part III, ‘“Looking Ahead,” first discusses freedom of the press as 
a privilege and a responsibility, together with the responsibility of the 
public for its continuance. A second feature, ‘“Newspapers Face the Fu- 
ture,” includes seven predictions, all of which seem well founded. The 
fourth division, ‘‘A Special Department,” not called a “‘part,” is an in- 
teresting presentation of photography as news, comic strips and cartoons, 
columnists, and criticism as related to the press. 

All this material is cleverly illustrated with line drawings, halftones, 
reproductions of headlines, copy, and quotations from newspapers. The 
reader feels that he is actually studying newspapers. The many refer- 

t Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1941. Pp. 192. $1.48. 
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ences are lures to more extensive reading, while the ‘‘assignment sheet”’ 
gives daily preparation a professional slant. 

Another attractive feature is the format. The very large double-col- 
umned pages, simulating generally the better class of magazine and news- 
paper makeup, cause one to forget that he is reading a textbook. 

Reassuring to the teacher is the fact that Dr. Dale has based his book 
upon questions asked by high-school students. First, an experimental 
edition was tried out; then the book was re-written, eliminating short- 
comings revealed by the test. An unavoidable but minor fault is that the 
illustrative material is dated, thus necessitating frequent revision. 

This book is in line with the best ideas of modern education and will 
be a vital factor in the training for intelligent citizenship. 

JOSEPHINE SIMMONS 


HicH SCHOOL 
KEOKUK, Iowa 


RADIO AND ENGLISH TEACHING 

‘Less has been done with the radio than with the motion picture. Fully 
60 per cent of the schools visited do nothing with either,” writes Dora V. 
Smith in Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School English, a report on 
the character of public education in New York State. 

That this should be so in the case of radio, particularly, is amazing in 
view of the lip service teachers of English everywhere render that public 
art as a valuable tool in education. No conference of teachers of English 
but has its panel on “‘ Radio in the Classroom,” or “ Radio and Teaching.”’ 
Unfortunately, theory and practice are poles apart, as Professor Smith’s 
carefully documented report of the situation in a state which represents 
a fair cross-section of the entire nation proves. 

The appearance, therefore, of the National Council’s latest publica- 
tion, Radio and English Teaching,’ edited by Max J. Herzberg, is an im- 
portant event in the profession, since it may serve as the necessary cata- 
lytic agent in fusing good intentions and classroom practice with the re- 
sult that radio will take the place it deserves in the English curriculum. 

The book consists of some twenty-one chapters written by as many 
contributors on various aspects of radio. It is divided into four parts: 
the first dealing with the background of radio, the second with the his- 

t National Council of Teachers of English Mono. 14. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Co., 1941. 
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tory and problems of educational broadcasts, the third—by far the largest 
and most important section—with English and radio, and, last, there is a 
bibliography of publications and of sources of material for use in dealing 
with radio in education. All this is prefaced by a charming introductory 
chapter in which Mr. Herzberg offers a justification for this study as well 
as a word of caution against the use of radio as a substitute for the teach- 
er. ‘‘Radio should offer enrichment, not attempt replacement.”’ 

The essays themselves, on all aspects of radio as it touches education, 
are of uneven quality and interest. Some merely rehash with great solem- 
nity ideas that are quite familiar to everyone, making pronouncements 
of educational theory as though they were startling discoveries. Several 
of the chapters, on the other hand, are refreshingly realistic, such as the 
one by Bernice Orndoff, the first sentence of which is ‘‘ What can radio 
do for the English teacher?”’ Another is the contribution by Norman 
Corwin of the text of one of his poetic dramatizations, together with an 
explanatory introduction. The essay by Katherine Monaghan, ‘‘ Bombs 
Bursting in Air,”’ in which she makes an enthusiastic survey of the possi- 
bilities of the use of radio in English classes, contains many practical 
suggestions. 

The volume closes with ‘Suggested Units for Courses of Study” and a 
more complete bibliography of ‘‘ Radio in Education”’ than any heretofore 
available. 

Jesse GRUMETTE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YorK 


WORD WEALTH 


The most helpful aids in teaching, it seems, come from the firing-line 
of classroom activity. Here are to be found the cross-currents of thought 
and experience that provide a testing-ground for teacher and pupil alike. 
It is within this everyday field of service that Ward S. Miller has found 
the inspiration for his practical book, Word Wealth.’ Facing squarely the 
challenging need to do something about a direct teaching of vocabulary, 
this writer puts wheels under the teacher’s load and helps her move it 
forward. 

Starting basically with the thought that the dictionary need not be sold 
to boys and girls by the pound, Mr. Miller recognizes the value of strati- 


* New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. 344. $1.20. 
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fying words according to their difficulty and frequency. He therefore con- 
cludes that an essential list of one thousand words might be used as a 
basis upon which to build a course in vocabulary training. In order to do 
this he counts as one word in his list all the variant forms of a word—the 
noun, the adjective, the verb, and the adverb. Again sensing the psycho- 
logical motive behind the compilation of his list, he goes into the field 
of everyday endeavor for words in use. Hence, words most often en- 
countered in ‘‘newspapers, magazines, books, radio programs, movies, 
churches, clubs and conversations of our day,”’ are marshaled. It is the 
commanding arrangement of his word-study plan that compensates for 
any lack as to the number of words listed. 

His book is divided into three parts, each a separate and distinct unit 
to be used successively or independently of one another as desired. The 
pupil is teased into a study of words by a “‘pretest,’’ which, first, checks 
upon his word knowledge, and, second, points his thinking forward to the 
inviting pages that follow. Here, in clear type of varying sizes, set to aid 
an understanding of the given words, he finds the quiet confirmation or 
the reddening displeasure of his skill in vocabulary. 

As an essential but not introductory unit Mr. Miller includes an ap- 
pendix to his book. This is divided into two parts. In the first he treats 
the problem of Latin and Greek as these languages give understanding to 
words through an acquaintance with their roots, prefixes, and suffixes. 
In the second he adds a timely treatment of the spelling problem in its 
relation to vocabulary as discussed by Ethel M. Dunn. He suggests that 
a pupil might well begin his study of words with the first appendix but 
wisely leaves the decision of where to begin with the teacher, who should 
know the individual needs of each boy and girl in her class. 

True to the central purpose of the book, which is to meet one’s need for 
increasing his command of words, the writer has fulfilled his aim. He 
sets off his exercises and questions in a variety of ways, each with a chal- 
lenge for youth. There is much for the teacher, too, in the classifications 
of “keys,” “‘tests,”’ and word-lists. At times his questions are a bit puz- 
zling as to exact answer, but even this is not too bad a fault, for language 
itself is flexible enough to provide room for debate. And it is for the 
golden age of debate that this book is written. High-school pupils and 
teachers alike will find many hours of profitable interest ahead in Word 


Wealth. 
H. WAYNE DrRIGGs 


NEw YorkK UNIVERSITY 
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GRAMMAR FOR ALL 


Harper’s English Grammar’ is designed, we are told in the Preface, 
for all levels, from the grammar school to the college and university as 
well as for general reference. It is adequately indexed for this purpose if 
one knows the grammatical name of what he is looking for. 

The book is facilely written and abundantly illustrated with apt quota- 
tions. Since its purpose is to provide a guide for the general student, it 
does not give much historical explanation of the rules that it lays down, 
and its occasional inaccuracies, historically, may be excused on this 
ground. In general, however, it does attempt to explain the rules. 

It is conservative in its assumption that the study of grammar and 
parsing is itself essential for good speaking and writing, though strong 
evidence exists to show that usage does not always improve with the in- 
crease of grammatical knowledge. The book, then, deals largely with 
grammar and only incidentally with style and rhetoric. Of more signifi- 
cance is its absolute reliance upon ‘‘authority”’ and, consequently, its 
orientation of the student in that direction. Since the real arbiter of lan- 
guage is usage, it would seem wiser to encourage the student to observe 
the language practices of his group as he observes their manners at table. 
Even on the public school level—the only place where this book could be 
used—the student’s self-consciousness (the cause of so much stumbling 
in usage) will be lessened by teaching him to observe, and it is reasonable 
that his motivation will be better if observation as a guide is employed 


rather than the dead hand of authority. 
Tuomas F. DUNN 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT'! 


Reading for enjoyment, says Mr. MacCampbell, is an exercise which 
inspires purposeful living. By enjoyment the author means not only the 
immediate pleasure one gets while reading but also the oft repeated pleas- 
ures which he will have in the future, recalling a character or description 
or comparing this book with others of similar style, plot, or theme. 

One cannot take from a book unless he has something to take to it; 
hence the book a critic or a professor may find highly enjoyable may be 
so distasteful to the inexperienced that it retards rather than stimulates 
appreciation. The novice should be free to read what appeals to him. 


' By John B. Opdyke. New York: Harper, 1941. $1.20. 
t By Donald MacCampbell. New York: Harper, 1941. 
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Eventually he will find, Mr. MacCampbell thinks, the book which will 
fit his particular need. The pleasure he will have from this great find 
will lead him on. 

To nonreaders the author gives many suggestions and holds out great 
encouragement. He introduces them to restful reading, with proper light, 
correct posture, and the best room temperature. He explains how slow 
readers can increase their speed and thus add to their enjoyment by the 
ability to read two or more books in the time they formerly took for one. 
He goes with the inexperienced to the library and introduces them to the 
Dewey classification of books, puts them at ease with the library adviser 
whom they may seek for special help. He draws from the bookshelves for 
them a “‘pillbook,”’ such as Durant’s The Story of Philosophy, a book 
which covers a vast subject in a comparatively small space. Such books, 
he hopes, will arouse intellectual curiosity and develop interests in specific 
fields of reading. Besides suggesting to them that they can profitably 
read by periods or by forms of literature or by nationality, he appends a 
list of five hundred books. 

Reading for Enjoyment should be found most worth while by persons 
who wish to improve their reading skills and their selection of books. 
The one difficulty for them might be the unfamiliar references to char- 
acters, books, and authors from all nations and periods. Perhaps if the 
beginning reader will skip the parts which seem more or less Greek to 
him and the mature reader will turn past the discussion of ‘‘How To 
Read” and “‘On the Use of the Library,” the former will receive valuable 


advice and the latter delightful entertainment. 
MELLICENT MCNEIL 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PITTSBURGH, KANSAS 


NOT SO DEEP AS A WELL 

For several years investigators in the field of reading have realized 
that learning to read is a developmental process which should be taught 
through the secondary school to aid students in meeting successfully the 
increased demands which are made on their reading abilities at the 
secondary level. Developmental Reading in High School, by Guy L. Bond 
and Eva Bond,' is the first book to attack the problems of this teaching 
for all students directly, using the word ‘‘developmental” on the title-page. 

The book is based on a solid foundation. The Bonds state that reading 
should be taught in the classes where the greatest need for particular 
skills arises. Further, their concern is with the development of adequate 


* New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xi+ 363. $2.00. 
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meaning, background, purposes, and adjustment of reading to the situa- 
tion rather than with the development of such mechanical skills as eye 
movements or width of perception. Upon this basis the Bonds state the 
fivefold task of the reading program. These areas are the development 
and refinement of reading techniques and skills, development of vocabu- 
lary and background concepts, development of reading interests and 
tastes, development of independence in reading, and the development of a 
differentiated attack. The area covered in these tasks is wide enough. 
The depth of treatment deserves consideration. 

It is significant, in the chapters on reading skills and the one on the 
development of vocabulary and background concepts, that the authors 
assume that students doing critical reading will pick from their back- 
ground of experience the meaning which the author intended to convey. 
Teachers know that students too often supply their own meanings. In 
the second place, the authors disregard entirely the findings of the stu- 
dents of meanings, that the sense meaning of words is only one part and 
that a major part of meaning depends upon context, with the resultant 
need for a study of context to develop ability to find meaning for the 
development of vocabulary and to do critical reading. A third point to 
note is that while proper recognition of the importance of wide reading is 
given, no mention is made of careful, intensive reading as one of the ways 
in which vocabulary is developed, nor is intensive reading mentioned in 
the chapter on the developmental interests, while wide reading is stressed. 
While such reading is important, anyone who has developed a real in- 
terest knows that often such an interest is founded upon intensive work 
in which real understanding and appreciation are built. 

The chapter on reading in the content subjects is generally good with 
the exception of the consideration of the reading of literature. Here the 
authors state: ‘‘The approach to literature must never be analytical or 
critical..... In a literature class .... the reading is done for apprecia- 
tion and for sheer enjoyment. Analytical, factual reading destroys the 
beauty of the experience.’’ Obviously, one must wonder at the defini- 
tions of appreciation, enjoyment, and experience which the authors use. 

The last chapter deals with the problem of co-ordinating the reading 
program and defines the job of the reading specialist, the ordinary teacher, 
and the administrator. While one may quarrel with the superficial nature 
of the reading problem as presented in the earlier chapters, this last one 


makes the book worth while. 
NEAL M. Cross 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
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A WELL-GRADED COMPOSITION SERIES* 


Here is a four-book series of workable English texts designed to cover 
the four years of the high-school course. The texts are progressively de- 
veloped by authors who understand the stages of the pupil’s growth from 
year to year of his high-school life. Although each volume may be used 
independently, it would be an advantage to adopt the entire series in 
order to profit by the clear, orderly procedure of the authors’ preparation 
and organization. 

The books combine the study of English essentials with assignments 
in writing and speaking on timely topics related to the pupils’ current 
interests as growing boys and girls and later to their responsibilities as 
coming citizens in a democracy. The illustrations, often photographic, 
are attuned to youth and seem to be actual high-school scenes. The selec- 
tions from literature, some of them by living authors, are chosen with dis- 
crimination and are adapted to the understanding of high-school pupils. 

Book I offers thirty units on varying subjects, each supplied with a 
list of achievement tests and with workshop exercises on the fundamen- 
tals of correct English. Thus one purpose of the authors is clearly shown— 
to enforce the importance of these essentials. 

Very sensibly, the use of the dictionary is approached early, thus leading 
to emphasis on the parts of speech, the meaning of words, and the enrich- 
ment of the vocabulary. Gaining information from the books in the li- 
brary is clearly explained—an especial advantage in a school without a 
regular librarian. 

The book blends the essentials of English with the new developments 
in its teaching. Reading habits are analyzed, and assignments given for 
rapid, as well as for comprehensive, reading. ‘‘Our talking machine,”’ the 
human voice, is linked with social and business conversation. Topics sug- 
gested for speaking and writing are within the scope of youth—a consid- 
eration prized alike by pupils and teachers. The appreciation of books, 
newspapers, and magazines, the evaluation of motion pictures and radio 
programs, make this first volume a very readable and even an absorbing 
text. 

Book II is a particularly adaptable and teachable book of twenty-nine 
units. It emphasizes self-training in speaking and writing, explaining 
them as natural processes employed in conversation, in recitations, inter- 
views, discussion, salesmanship, radio scripts, story-telling, and news- 
writing in connection with the high-school paper. 

* William M. Tanner and Frank J. Platt, My English, Books I-V. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1941. $1.12, $1.12, $1.20, and $1.20. 
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Eight units of the book are devoted to grammar, sentence structure, 
and punctuation, in addition to the workshop exercises on the concluding 
page of the other units. The importance of tests and examinations and 
the organization and preparation of library reports and themes are dealt 
with in detail. Paragraph development from topic sentences is not neg- 
lected as in some recent texts. Writing the précis is clearly explained, and 
the pupil need no longer fear the strange word. 

The authors in this whole series have made the dictionary a fascinating 
storehouse of information and the library a treasure chest. Pupil interest 
would be aroused by this book. It would benefit an indifferent pupil, 
inspire an alert one, and prove helpful to both the experienced and the 
inexperienced teacher. 

Book III, twenty-six units, shows that the authors understand the so- 
cial and mental development of high-school boys and girls, for it ties the 
activities of this age group to the study of English as related to discus- 
sions in school and on the radio, to school clubs, assembly programs, and 
editorials and news-stories for the school paper. 

A much-needed unit on straight thinking makes an appeal to the 
pupil’s reasoning power in connection with propaganda and world-condi- 
tions. Although a mature topic, it is made understandable to third-year 
pupils. The maturing of the high-school mind is also taken for granted 
in the units on letter-writing, figures of speech, evaluation of newspapers, 
magazines, radio programs, and moving pictures. But, again in this vol- 
ume, the fundamentals of English—spelling, pronunciation, sentence 
structure, and effective diction—are emphasized as the foundation of all 
effective speaking and writing. This is apparently one of the underlying 
purposes in this series of books. 

Twenty-eight units make up the fourth book, intended for the senior 
year. It consistently combines the mastery of the mechanics of English 
with continued practice in writing and speaking. Keeping the pupils al- 
ways in mind, this volume looks forward to the employment of the boys 
and girls in different occupations or to their college enrolment. It seeks 
to teach them how to apply for a position by the interview method or by 
a good letter of application. In case of college entrance they are shown 
how to write autobiographies and to fill out the self-analysis blanks re- 
quired by some universities. This is practical training. 

Straight thinking in speaking and writing and critical reading in rela- 
tion to the world of today are both stressed as essentials for future citi- 
zens of a democracy. Suggestive topics related to these subjects are time- 
ly and provocative of thought. In this final book discussion is amplified 
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to include the organization and conduct of panel discussions and the 
broadcast of a student forum. 

The writing of poems, short stories, and plays has been wisely kept 
for this last volume, as has that illusive quality known as style. For this 
insight into the high-school mind the authors are to be commended. 

At the risk of being repetitious, the reviewer wishes again to emphasize 
the continuity of thought in these books, the high quality of the selections 
given for study, the appeal of the well-chosen pictures, and the emphasis 
placed upon training for citizenship through the medium of English. 

EVALINE HARRINGTON 


West HicH ScHoo. 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO 


DIDACTICISM WITH APPEAL 


The authors of Youth Thinks It Through’ are wiser than Polonius, for 
they do not attempt to burden the memory of youth “‘with these few pre- 
cepts.”’ First they talk to their young readers in comradely fashion about 
some difficulty which presumably confronts any normal boy or girl of high- 
school age. There follows a story, or a pertinent bit of biography, or a short 
essay, by a skilful writer. Most of these selections deal directly with com- 
mon youthful experiences, show familiarity with the vernacular of present- 
day youth, and have enough dramatic spice to season their moral flavor. 
Then the authors again address themselves to the reader, suggesting lines 
of further inquiry, of personal application, and of desirable action. 

What are the problems that youth must think through? They concern 
parents—‘‘Aren’t Parents Queer?” by Undine Dunn. They arise when 
girls and boys meet—‘‘A Date with a Boy Friend’’ by Elinor Brewster. 
They confuse realization of personality—“You”’ by Edward W. Bok. 
They corrupt manners—“I Wish I Hadn’t Said That” by Allan Finn. 
They obscure ideals—‘‘Consider the Cause” by Charlotte M. Whittaker. 

There are other selections which call upon youth to be brave; to think 
critically; to canalize its daydreaming into effective imagination; to be 
more appreciative of its elders; and to prepare itself thoroughly to do its 
work in the world. Notable writers like Hector Bolitho and Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick are there, as well as those of lesser fame who address them- 
selves more directly to the young. And to liven the fare, Edward Windsor 

' Francis L. Bacon, William R. Wood, and Charles M. McConnell (editorial collabo- 
ration of Clarence Stratton), Youth Thinks It Through. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1941. 
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abdicates a throne, and the ever glamorous secret agent reveals the mys- 
teries of his calling. 

Surely all this is a great improvement over the slow scratching of pens 
in copy-books. Yet the purpose ever is and should be the same. For 
young people need guidance and, for all their bravado and perverse ways, 
are really pathetically eager to obtain it. 

This book, moreover, is another step toward the growing realization 
that some educational agency should work for the integration and general 
guidance which former generations thought of as the fruits of a liberal 
education. When John’s sentences are structureless and meaningless, 
when his speech is jumbled, and when the printed page is to him just a 
blur, the fault is not merely one of grammar, enunciation, or eye-span; 
it is to be found in his whole conditioning for life. 

CHARLES W. RAUBICHECK 
EVANDER CHILDS H1cH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
$1000 a Week and Other Stories. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $2.50. 

The author of Studs Lonigan and other novels about the middle-class Irish of Chicago 
presents a collection of short stories, widely diversified in background, character, and 
theme. The title item, an author’s experience as a scenario writer in Hollywood, might 
well be Mr. Farrell’s own rebellion against dictatorial movie directors. Some of the 
stories, such as “The Bride of Christ,” are ideas insufficiently dramatized, but 
others, such as “The Sport of Kings” and “‘Counting the Waves,” are superb. 


In the Years of Our Lord. By Manual Komroff. Harper. $2.50. 

The life of Christ fictionized by the author of that excellent book Coronet. Short, 
quick in movement, and free from religious dogma. 
Islandia. By Austin Tappan Wright. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 


An imaginary nation (1900) refuses visits for foreigners—and refugees. A young 
Harvard man is permitted to visit the country (Germany threatens its peace) and is 
won over by this backward(?) civilization. Comparisons are drawn between the cul- 
ture of this utopia and that of the United States. Original and suggestive. 


The Children. By Nina Fedorova. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


“Thunder and lightning, earthquakes and wars—let them all come one by one or all 
together, one can face them, face them and fight.”” The author of the story of Russian 
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refugees in China which began in her Atlantic Prize, The Family. The children of that 
novel are now grown. Both books are built upon faith and human relationships; both 
are wise and tender. 


Trouble Is My Master. By Darwin Teihet. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


Tack Bingham never guessed why he was always in trouble, but his long-suffering 
family and the other boys knew some of the reasons for it. The background is Phila- 
delphia, 1805, with pirates and smugglers using the city wharves, and an inventor 
named Oliver Evans working on a steamboat and dreaming of airplanes. 


The Gates of Aulis. By Gladys Schmitt. Dial. $2.75. 


The novelist has won acclaim for her style—an “American Proust’ she has been 
called. The book, written in a stream-of-consciousness manner, presents intimate 
studies of a middle-class Pittsburgh family. 


The Rock and the Wind. By Vivien R. Bretherton. Dutton. $2.75. 


Trudy was a little Cornish girl when the story opens (1860), a grandmother of our 
own great Northwest when the story closes. Material for the story is drawn from the 
author’s family history. The little English girl moves as a dramatic figure of almost 
heroic proportions through the development of the Northwest. 


Welcome Soldier! By Clark McMeekin. Appleton. $2.50. 


Mary Lou Nelson in 1918 was a Louisville “deb” on a ‘Welcome Soldier” committee. 
The story opens with similar activities in 1941. Mary Lou, no longer a “deb,” is again 
doing her bit. The plot is clever, the story well told. The reader will enjoy it more 
if we don’t tell too much. 


Village in August. By T’ien Chun. Introduction by Edgar Snow. Smith & 
Durrell. $2.50. 


The author-soldier-adventurer has taken part in the struggle of which he writes. 
Pitifully outnumbered and ill equipped, a heroic band of guerilla fighters harass the 
Japanese invaders of northern China. This first modern Chinese novel to be translated 
into English is a compassionate and thrilling study of Chinese character—and Japa- 
nese invasion. 


Wind before Rain. By John D. Weaver. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The Blue Ridge hill country of Virginia is the background, conflict between the 
tradition of wresting a living from the soil and craving for “living easy” in town is the 
theme. Hope Kelvin is symbolic of the best of the old way, reverencing the ideals of 
his grandfather, but his bride is lured by the promise of plumbing and finery, believing 
that smart men own land but let others live on it and farm it. 


The Itching Parrot. By José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Translated with a lengthy introduction by Katherine Anne Porter. 

The ‘Mexican Thinker” published in secret 125 years ago the story of his rebellious 
patriotic life, a novel destined to become ‘“‘the singular glory of Mexican literature.” 
It has sold more than 100,000,000 copies. The sufferings and disappointments of his 
career are subdued by his buffoonery and his accounts of the colorful life of the Mexico 
he loved and fought for. 
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The Mystery Ship: The Mary Celeste in Fancy and in Fact. By George S. Bryan. 
Lippincott. $3.00. 
A well-documented story of a historic sea mystery. Fantastic and plausible solutions 
of the disappearance of the crew—the ship was found on the high sea fully supplied, 


with valuables intact—are suggested. 


The Golden Flood. By Herbert Asbury. Knopf. $3.50. 

The historian who wrote The Barbary Coast, The French Quarter of New Orleans, and 
The Gangs of New York now writes about the history and development of the oil wells 
of Pennsylvania. The fact that we are oil-conscious now adds interest to the book. 
Robber barons figure in the story, portions of which are as lurid as his former dis- 


closures of other colorful sports of America. 


Old McDonald Had a Farm. By Angus McDonald. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Old McDonald, a Presbyterian minister, had a theory—work is the salvation of 

man. Unsparing of himself and his family, he yet commands respect. He became a 

successful farmer on Oklahoma acres at which less ambitious people had jeered. 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. By Eugene Tarle. Oxford University Press. 
$3.50. 

The present invasion of Russia has awakened memories of Napoleon’s invasion 129 
years ago. The author of this account of Napoleon’s campaign was a professor of his- 
tory in Russia and an authority on Napoleon. Many parallels are drawn between the 
two invasions. In 1812, says Mr. Tarle, the result of Napoleon’s defeat was a general 


uprising against his domination in Europe. 


Wide Margins: The Autobiography of a Publisher. By George Palmer Putnam. 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

Seldom is a biography so rich in personal experiences, in literary anecdote, and in 
notable personalities. Chapters on Amelia Earhart and Lindbergh are excellent. 
The value of his experiences, of course, lies in the unconventional adventurous life he 
has lived and the shrewd, vigorous spirit which he brings to everyday living. Just at 
present he is living in a mountain retreat near Mount Whitney and recommending the 


simple life as stimulant for the jaded social appetite. 


The Huguenots: Fighters for God and Human Freedom. By Otto Zoff. Trans- 
lated by Jo Mayo and E. B. Ashton. Fisher. $3.50. 

How the future of France was determined by a hundred years of civil turmoil and 
opposing faiths. America today in part owes her growth and spirit to the Huguenots 
and is influenced by their descendants, who are holding responsible positions in our 
governing bodies. The closing words of the book are: “The struggle of mankind 
continues .... the courage of man is his best hope, perhaps his only one.” 


Sherwood Anderson’s Memoirs. Harcourt. $3.75. 

A story-teller has in his own story presented a character more outstanding than any 
of those which he invented. The world is large; there may be need for a few such per- 
sonalities, their shortcomings forgiven because of their brilliance. As real, as human, as 
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contradictory to the reader as to the writer, this is an excellent study of a man who 
drank deeply of life and earnestly tried to share his convictions with others. 
The Life of Francis Drake. By A. E. W. Mason. Doubleday. $3.75. 

“Drake’s voyage round the world and the wealth he brought back from it fired the 
manhood of England; England took over, as it were, the exploration of the world, and 
took it from the hands of Francis Drake.” The book is very long, detailed, and his- 
torically as correct as research—even if biased—can make such a re-creation of the 
past. 

Jefferson. By Saul K. Padover. Harcourt. $4.00. 

A timely study of the man of whom Lincoln said: “The principles of Jefferson are 
the definitions and axioms of a free society.”’ In these pages the great democrat lives 
as politician, writer, thinker, and no less as a very human character—his relations with 
his family seem very tender and considerate. The printing of the great Declaration as 
free verse is effective. Very readable. 

Poor Richard Comes to Life. By Bessie W. Johns. John Day. $1.50. 

Over 400 maxims selected and arranged for convenient reading: fifty amusing 
sketches by R. E. Bailey. 

Thus Play I in One Person Many People. By Marjorie Moffett. French. $1.50. 

Twelve monologues of unusual perceptiveness. 

The Making of Tomorrow. By Raoul de Roussy de Sales. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.00. 

The author attempts to draw together and analyze the ideas, the thinking, and ambi- 
tions acceptable to the Western world and for which we are at war with totalitarianism. 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection for May. 

The Song of Bernadette. By Franz Werfei. Viking. $3.00. 

The author of The Forty-Days of Musa Dagh offers a long novel based upon the 
visions of a naive little girl in France eighty years ago. Movie rights have already been 
sold. 

The Midnight Reader. Edited by Philip Van Doren Stern. Holt. $2.75. 

Here, with a pertinent introduction, are stories which the editor considers the very 
best ghost and horror stories in the English language. Written by authors from Poe to 
Woollcott, they are truly hair raising—and worth it. 

Will Germany Crack? By Paul Hagen. Harper. $2.75. 

The author, who has lived in Germany, visited there until 1938, and worked with 
underground groups since then, attempts to answer our wishful thinking about condi- 
tions in Germany proper. 

North Carolina Poetry. Edited by Richard Gaither Walser. Richmond, Va.: 

Garrett & Massie. 

An attractive volume containing a careful selection of poems, mainly lyrical, from 
the “early,” “middle,” and “‘modern,” periods of North Carolina poetry. Biographical 
notes introduce the work of each poet. 


0 46 
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Know Your Language. By Sophia H. Patterson and Madeline Semmelmeyer. 
Edited by Harry N. Rivlin. Silver, Burdett. $1.40. 
A thoroughgoing, conservative presentation of grammar and sentence structure, 
with many examples. For high-school students. 


The War and America. By Francis L. Bacon. Macmillan. $0.60. 

Mainly a book of facts, concisely interpreted in 125 pages, which outline the course 
of events from the rise of fascism in Italy to the armed conflicts in the Far East. 
A useful handbook of statistics, names, and crucial incidents. The interpretation of 
such incidents as the fall of France and the Spanish war favors the governments of the 


peoples who were opposed to Hitler. 


You Fight for Treasure. By Edouard A. Stackpole. Illustrated by Henry C. 
Pitz. Odyssey. $1.00. 
An adventure story of the 1780’s. The boy hero finds buried treasure and rescues 


his father from Barbary pirates. 


Newspaper Typography. By Hartley E. Jackson. Stanford University Press. 
2.75. 

A general treatise on the history and physical characteristics of type, printer’s meas- 

urements, and composition by hand and by machine, with special reference to news- 

paper typography. Kinds of type are clearly illustrated. It is designed as a text and 


reference book for schools and colleges. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education. Sponsored by the N.E.A., 
the N.C.T.E., and the Society for Curriculum Study. Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. $2.00. 

Essays by thirty teachers on the cultural and educational problems of minority 
groups and the development of intercultural understanding make up this rangy and 
practical volume. Section 4 is composed of bibliographies for readers of different ages 


and a list of intercultural organizations. 


A Basic Book Collection for High Schools. Compiled by a Joint Committee of 
the A.L.A., the N.E.A., and the N.C.T.E., Jessie Boyd, chairman. Ameri- 
can Library Association. $2.00. 

The members of a large committee, by diligently seeking out expert opinions, have 
provided teachers and librarians with a timely, authoritative, and well-balanced list of 
1,500 titles. The titles are grouped under headings and numbers according to the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Information on the publisher and price and a 
description of the contents follow each title. The list includes 300 books of fiction, 150 
biographies, and such new divisions as consumer education and national defense. 
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Manual for Analyzing and Selecting Textbooks. By John Addison Clement. 
Garrard. $2.00. 
The author analyzes the content and construction of textbooks and defines the 
items by which the value of the books may be tested. He groups these items into a 
questionnaire with numerous sections and provides a score sheet with the Manual. 


The Modern High School Curriculum. By Paul E. Belting and Natalia Maree 

Belting. Garrard. $2.50. 

Written by an assistant state superintendent of public instruction in Illinois and an 
instructor in the department of history at the University of Illinois, this volume begins 
with a statement of the democratic principles underlying the modern high-school cur- 
riculum. The authors then discuss the content of the curriculum by departments, ap- 
plying the principles in a progressive spirit to the status quo of each high-school subject. 


Youth and the Future: The General Report of the American Youth Commission. 

American Council on Education. $2.50. 

In this book the American Youth Commission rounds out the formulation of its 
recommendations for youth. The major objective is to define a philosophy applicable 
both in war and in peace. Consequently, the topics are broad: ‘‘Work Programs for the 
Citizenship.” 


”” 66 ”” és 


Future,” ‘“‘Education, 


The Reading of Verbal Material in Ninth Grade Algebra. By Margaret Grace 
McKim. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$1.60. 

Based upon the results of two tests in reading, typical explanatory material, and 
problems in ninth-grade algebra. The reading demands made by elementary alegbra 
are analyzed. 

Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries. By Gerald Doan McDonald. Ameri- 
can Library Association. $2.75. 

A survey of the resources and the possibilities for developing the use of educational 
films. The topics include the selection and the sort of equipment, the experiments 
which have been made by libraries, and the special functions of the school and college 
libraries. A list of reference materials makes up one appendix. 


Progress and Educational Perspective. By Edgar W. Knight. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Professor Knight discusses some of the major issues in modern education in relation 
to the state of civilization today. He warns particularly against the easy assumption 
that popular education has solved the problem of democracy. The volume is the 
fourteenth in the “Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series.” 


FOR THE STUDENT 
Challenge To Understand: Adventures in Literature Series. By Luella B. Cook, 
Walter Loban, George W. Norvell, and William A. McCall. Harcourt 
$1.96. 


This is the third or ninth-grade book in the ‘‘Junior Challenge” series. It provides 
an abundance of fresh material. More serious in content than many ninth-grade 
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anthologies, it contains three large units on ‘‘Adapting Ourselves to Others,” ‘‘Accept- 
ing Responsibility,” and “Gaining a Perspective.” The editors understand the age of 

their readers, however, and they have kept up their standards of vigorous action, ( 
lucid style, and colorful detail in making their selections. Timeliness and variety are 

the outstanding qualities of the literature. The book is large, with rather heavy pages, 
but illustrated in unusually good taste. 


Twenty Modern Americans. By Alice Cecilia Cooper and Charles A. Palmer. 

Harcourt. $1.32. 

Biographies for ninth- and tenth-grade students of different Americans, adventurers, 
scientists, statesmen, athletes, journalists, humanitarians, and artists. Direct quota- 
tion and conversation make the narrative lively. There is a drawing of each subject 
by Cameron Wright. 


As Others Hear You. By Marie A. Ball and Elizabeth LeMay Wright. Appleton- 

Century. $1.56. 

A textbook for high-school speech classes. The subjects of the chapters alternate 
between practical speech activities and the problems of pronunciation, articulation, 
and control of the voice. There is an abundance of drill material, and the exposition is 
clear and concise. Illustrated by photographs. i 
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The ENGLISH SPEECH 


, RECORDINGS 
Cumulative The new revised and enlarged Catalogue of Eng- St 


lish Speech records, issued by Linguaphone Insti- 


Readin tute, is now ready for FREE distribution 

g This centralized source of recorded English Speech A f 
materials is most comprehensive and covers prac- his 
R e C oO r d tically every scholastic need. Departmental class- : 
ifications include: all 
PHONETICS DRAMA mo 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE int 

: INTONA TION DIALECTS 

costs little CONVERSATION History 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH BROADCAST ENGLISH Sta 
° SHAKESPEARE BrBLE READINGS ‘ 

Saves time PoETRY CHILDREN’S REcoRDS 


CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING CoLiectors’ ITEMS 

l h ETC., ETC., ETC 
reveais Muc Introduction by W. CABELL GREET, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, Edi- 
tor of American Speech. 


Sample free Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 
s h d d Catalogue and Supplement of 
3-00 pe aunere ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Language Series of 29 
foreign languages also available) 


UW ilburHapirt LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 65 R.C.A. Building New York City 
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ORRECT YOUR STUDENTS’ READING DEFICIENCIES WITH 
r IMPROVING YOUR READING 





Your students, who are now reading below standard, do so only be- 
cause they have failed to master the basic reading skills. To give these students an easier 
Reader . . . . to bring the Course of Study down to their poor level—does not cor- 
rect these deficiencies. The real remedy lies in providing the necessary basic tech- 
niques of reading. 


For these pupils IMPROVING YOUR READING presents a com- 
pletely organized program in corrective reading, through which they will measur- 
ably better all their reading skills so that they will achieve success, not only in read- 
ing, but also in all their other content subjects as well. 


Wilkinson and Brown’s 


IMPROVING YOUR READING 


Price $1.00, Postpaid 








Wesiinel this book by mail today, on our money back guarantee of mn 





Send for our free descriptive folder E5 which tells a more complete story about this helpful book 





























THE BREAD LOAF 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
July 1—August 13, 1942 


A graduate school limited in numbers, offering a wide selection of courses in literary 
history, the art of writing, English and American Literature, and play production, 
all leading to the M.A. degree. Bread Loaf, situated on the beautiful 15,000 acre 
mountain campus, provides a unique opportunity for combining a summer vacation 
in the heart of the Green Mountains with study under nationally famous instructors. 


Staff and lecturers will include: 


GEorGE K. ANDERSON Joun CrRowE Ransom 
DonaLp DAvIDSON DonALD STAUFFER 
E.LizABETH DREW JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Wa ter E. Hovuauron, Jr. Rosert Frost 

Hewette E. Joyce MARrJorIE NICOLSON 
Perry G. MILLER ERwIn PANOFSKY 
THEODORE Morrison Epwarp WEEKS 


ELIZABETH SCHUMANN 


for information and bulletins address 


H. G. OWEN, Director 


Middlebury Vermont 


























The Power of the Pen 


In the Fight for Our Way of Life 


py SCHOLASTIC LINKS ENGLISH STUDY WITH ,; ONLY SCHOLASTIC IS TAILOR 


THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD MADE FOR THE TEENS 

Hitler knows well that the war of steel, guns, and bombs In no other classroom magazine—in no 
cannot be won unless the war of ideas is won first. other adult magazine—can the English 
America, too, must inform and inspire tts youth if it ts teacher find a weekly readi ng program es- 
to win the war and the peace. pecially designed for high school students. 
To help English teachers with this major job, using the Expert educational journalists who edit 
arts as instruments to convey the significance of the SCHOLASTIC are able to provide con- 
American way of life, SCHOLASTIC is preparing a temporary reading program designed to 


special weekly program for fall English classes. It will 
provide a weekly classroom magazine that mirrors con- 
temporary life and writing in wartime, that shows 
young people the responsibilities of free men in a 20th 


help the English teacher play an important 
wartime role and at the same time have a 


wide popular appeal to teen age readers. 
century world. 
| SCHOLASTIC’S READING PROGRAM CREATES 
EAGER STUDENT INTEREST BECAUSE: 
| It is an alert weekly magazine which interprets today’s stirring events. 
N It proves that good reading is fun. 
It presents the best contemporary writing in various forms. 
It encourages students to break into print. 
It teaches the importance of good English to a successful career. 
It helps develop reading tastes. 
It provides personal guidance and self management features. 


It helps make news events understandable. 
Its entertainment features encourage home reading. 











TEST SCHOLASTIC’S BALANCED WARTIME READING PROGRAM 
In Your Own Class This Fall at Our Expense 





Please Send Me FREE Trial Copies in September 
Scholastic Magazines, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 











Without charge or obligation of any kind please send me .. copies of the 
Combined Edition of SCHOLASTIC when school reopens in September. 
Grade & EJ-6-42 
Name Subject 
School 
Address 
City State 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES - For Classroom and Home 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
































Sharps Useful English 


OFFERS YOU 


4 Great Advantages: 


A Complete Sequential Course 

Concise Explanatory Material 

An Air-tight Testing Program 
Reference between Practice and Rule 


Useful English is a complete new series of workbooks for the 
four high school years. It is a thorough revision of the earlier 
Sharp’s English Exercises which were so popular. 


Sequential Course 


The series furnishes a complete sequential course based 
upon the committee report of the National Council. Books 
I and II deal with fundamental problems of correctness, 
Book III with effectiveness of expression, Book IV with 
we functional grammar and usage. 


Explanatory Material 


Each new principle is briefly explained and illustrated 
before the pupil attempts the exercises. All explanations are 
clear and concise. 


Complete Testing Program 


Every unit in each book begins with a diagnostic test and 
ends with an achievement test. In addition, separate unit 
test booklets are available at slight additional cost. 


Summaries of Rules 


Each book contains a Summary of Rules, each rule being 
keyed to the lesson which presents it. And each test exercise 
is keyed to the rule which it applies. Thus instant reference 
is possible between rules and exercises without any cumber- 
some and expensive handbook. 





Under title of Useful Language the series extends down 








M through the junior high and elementary grades. 
THE SERIES 
Useful Language, Useful English, 
went Grade7....... an.” Book II. ..... 7c 
Useful Language, Useful English, 
seg tA ‘ ‘a 15c Book III. .. c 
— Useful English, 
the Useful English, Book IV — > 
Book I bee 27c Each 128 pages, 8x11. 
fens (Keys and Unit Tests also Available) 
_— Write Today for Samples 
_ WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
— ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
ne 
s-61 























Better Readers Make Better Students— 





Hovious—Flying the Printways 


Experience through Reading, for junior high school grades 


Hovious—Following Printed Trails 
Things to Learn about Reading, for high school grades 


e 
Interesting Approach to the Short Story— 
Short Stories in Parallel 


By W. F. BAUER and W. P. BOWDEN 





Stories of Many Nations 
By I. H. BRAUN and D. E. SAFARJIAN 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY _ Boston New York 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 

















STUDIDISC urges you to... 


ORDER NOW—AND SAVE — PAY IN FALL! 


By Fall there is a great possibility that the cost of materials used in the production of record- 
ings will increase considerably due to priorities. We therefore invite you to place your Fall 
orders NOW while there is sufficient stock on hand at current prices. 


If you so state, you may send your checks on October 1st for orders placed now and during the sum- 
mer. Delivery will be made at your convenience, either when the order is received or on October Ist 


STUDIDISCS, recorded especially for classroom use, are meeting the educational requirements of Eng- 
lish teachers in 48 states! They form an integral part of the nation’s secondary school curriculum. They 
are used in English literature classes, speech training, public speaking classes, dramatic groups and 
assembly programs. 


STUDIDISCS are 12 inch recordings . . . a full five minutes to each side. 


Album of any selection of ten records ee ee 
Complete library of 34 recordsin albums . . . . . . . . $59.50 


Write for complete list now available 


Recordings Division 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


152 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: Wisconsin 7-1348 











